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Editorial Notes 


It was with a sense of personal loss that we 
heard of Harry Futterman’s sudden passing 
in New York on December 10, 1945. He was 
the man chiefly responsible for the Armed 
Forces Master Records, an organization 
formed in June 1942 to promote and develop 
record libraries for our fighting forces. Gath- 
ering around him a group of record author- 
ities such as R. D. Darrell, Douglas McKin- 
non, David Hall and the writer, he threw 
himself into this work wholeheartedly, carry- 
ing the overhead costs himself as well as 
making a great part of the necessary con- 
tacts with celebrated musicians who so gen- 
erously made donations. Harry believed in 
the power of good music and his enthusiasm 
imparted itself to others. What matter that 
only a small portion of the Armed Forces 
wanted good music, he would say; that 
group will be better fighting men if they have 
good music in their spare time to cheer them 
up and boost their morale. Toward the end 
of the war, he was able to interest men in 
the Government and in the War Department 
in his project, men who previously had been 
only lukewarm to his endeavors. 

Harry, just before his death, told us that 
Armed Forces Master Records had run its 
course and was to be disbanded in a matter 
of weeks. But he was still full of plans for 
building up appreciation of music by means 


of record libraries, and he was ready to take 
a hand in developing such collections all over 
the country. Some of what had been done 
for AFMR, he felt, could be accomplished 
again, and he was willing to give freely of his 
time and energy to the project, while carry- 
ing on his regular business. Unfortunately 
he did not live to realize his dream, though 
he saw to it that a start in the right direction 
would be made: his most valuable collection 
of recordings he left to the Music Library on 
58th Street, New York, and he has also pro- 
vided for the support of circulating libraries 
in other parts of the country. 

Born in Lithuania forty-nine years ago, 
Harry Futterman came to this country as a 
boy. He was a graduate of the College of 
the City of New York and the American 
Institute of Accountants. He never talked 
about himself, and outside of knowing he 
was a successful Certified Public Accountant 
with offices in Rockefeller Center, and that 
he was interested in music as a sideline and 
had accomplished a prodigious amount of 
labor in bringing good music on records to 
the GI’s, we knew little about him. When- 
ever he visited our home, we talked about 
music and records and the possibilities of 
carrying on the work of the AFMR after the 
war. We were surprised to learn after his 
passing that he was an enthusiastic hiker and 
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cyclist, and used sometimes to take time off 
from his work and go on long treks. In his 
various tours abroad he made many friends, 
for people took to him easily, and these 
friends were continually dropping in at his 
th him. 


oftice to visit wi he absorbing inter- 


est of his life, however, was music, and he 


undertook 


the study of singing and piano 
when made available by the 
WPA. For years he was a member of the 
chorus of the Oratorio Society of New York 
and he also sang with the Schola Cantorum. 

Harry served in the First World War in 
the Medical Corps, and it total 
absence of music in this experience that gave 


classes were 


was the 


him the idea which he later carried out in 
Armed Forces Master His com- 
mittee of sponsors included Walter Dam- 
rosch, Howard Hanson, Serge Koussevitzky, 
Carleton Sprague Smith and Deems Taylor. 


Rec rds. 


The plan was to raise money not only by 
contributions, but by benefit concerts with 
the artists donating their services, and to put 
this money into units of 100 discs each and 
distribute them on request to army 
air bases and ships all over the world. Orig- 
inally setting a goal of 500 sets, the organiza- 
tion finally realized more than 1800. Such 
artists as Toscanini (the largest contributor), 
Heifetz, Menuhin and Swarthout, to name 
but a few, gladly lent their talents, their 
energies and their Aside 


from the proceeds from the concerts they 


pe sts, 


names to the cause. 
gave, many prominent musicians also made 
personal gifts of money, and many contribu- 
tions were also brought in through broadcast 
appeals. Don Goddard, the well-known 
news commentator on the airways, not only 
gave personal gifts but made many appeals 
in behalf of AFMR. 

It was the artists and sponsors of AFMR 
that were given publicity; Harry, having set 
the project in motion, was willing to work 
for it quietly. This modesty was his out- 
His work for the GI 
was an extension of his hospitality to his 
He found his own satisfaction in 


standing characteristic. 


friends. 
making it possible for others to enjoy the 
things that meant most to him. 
behind him the wherewithal for a start of 
his latest dream. The libraries which re- 


ceive the benefits will be his lasting memorial. 
* . * 


He leaves 


Any hope that we might be able to catch 
up promptly with all correspondence has 
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been temporarily abandoned. We are as 
anxious to assist readers as they are eager to 
be assisted, but the time is not ripe as yet to 
help anyone with technical problems. Mean- 
while, we suggest that all readers note Robert 
S. Lanier’s article on new and old equipment 
in this issue. Mr. Lanier will be recalled by 
the majority of our subscribers as the man 
who was in charge of technical matters prior 
to the war. Like many others, he was en- 
gaged in war work and removed from our 
staff for a period of years; his return, we are 
sure, will be heartily welcomed. 

We wish all our readers a Happy New 
Year. It is not so much to be hoped but 
rather to be expected that the New Year will 
bring us more and better records, the ability 
to acquire much of the fine material that has 
- — -— -— — Continued on page 128) 
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: Continued from page 148) 
youngster of our acquaintance and pleased 
another. The set represents the standard of 
such things acquired from Hollywood and 
over the airways—which should assure a 
Paul Wing is an old hand at 
telling children’s stories and Victor has pro- 
vided him with good recording and the type 
of picturesque housing for the records which 
is bound to please the kiddies. Fibber Mc- 
Gee’s and Molly’s trumped-up business on 


large audience. 


The Night before Christmas is one of the 
Mr. 
Cross is better, but somehow we missed his 
familiar allusion to the Great Gold Curtains 
of the Metropolitan 


corniest things ever issued on records. 


it just seemed that 


they ought to be mentioned by his suave 
voice. The Gene Kelly disc is a charming 
one—those who saw the movie Anchors 


Aweigh will recall that delightful sequence 
where Kelly became the living entity in a 
cartoon and taught the Mouse-King to dance. 
Columbia has provided the story in notes 
with plenty of pictures and a practical board 
album which the Victor sets above haven't 
got. Cowboy Tex Ritter isa Hollywood per- 
sonality—if the youngsters like ‘‘Westerns” 
they'll go for this album. Quaint little 
Margaret O’Brien appeals to old and young 


alike—here she narrates two folk tales, The 
Town Musicians and The Three Billygoats 
Gruff, with sound effects and incidental 
music. —P.G. 
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S55 E=AAROLD _C. SCHONBERG 


Readers of long standing need no introduction to Lt. Harold C. Schonberg; 
he was in the good old days, prior to the war, our valued assistant editor. The 
present article is one that he promised us a long time ago but was unable to 
send in because of unforeseen circumstances. It 1s a pleasure to report that 
Lt. Schonberg is out of the hospital, back in this country, and quite hts old self 


again.—Ed. 


This article was begun in a Liverpool 
hospital before V-E day, and put aside. The 
war was then too close, and no matter how 
I tried, personal experiences, heroics, and re- 
actions about everything but music kept 
elbowing in. ... Some musicians hold that 
music is the only thing that keeps the Army 
ticking, and imply that without their visits 
to various theatres, where they played Rach- 
maninoff’s Prelude in C sharp minor, and 
other similar compositions, to acres of en- 
raptured soldiers, the front would have im- 
mediately collapsed. But facts are facts. 
Most soldiers were unkind enough to stay 
away from classical music recitals, and though 
music is my profession and greatest love, I 
must admit that Bob Hope did more for 
morale than all the musicians lumped to- 
gether. 
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Of course, the men who liked good music 
did go to concerts when they had the chance. 
But such men were pitifully few. War 
doesn’t change the average person's char- 
acter too much. It merely intensifies it. A 
person who was interested in music when he 
entered the army continued to be interested, 
and the reverse is true. The same goes for 
religion and for any intellectual interest. 
Cases to the contrary can be quoted, of 
course; there are bound to be exceptions in 
an army of nine million men. But if anyone 
tries to tell you that the American soldier 
(or the soldier of any other nation) is a little 
gentleman who likes to go to art galleries 
and perhaps enjoy a platonic relation with 
a like soul of the opposite sex, he is way off 
the beam, and the girls and bartenders of 
London, Paris, Berlin, Bryussels and ever 
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town down to the smallest will, between 
giggles and scowls, tell a slightly different 
story. 

So I sav that while music is as important 
to me as it ever was, I do not think it as im 
portant in the scheme of things as once | 
did. Certainly it means nothing to the ma 
jority of people with whom I have been in 
contact for a number of years. I admit that 
my conception of a music lover is more 
stringent than most. To me, a person who 
is not humble about music, a person who 
knows only the more popular staples and 
nothing else, is not really a music lover. Not 
unless he knows something about lieder and 
piano and chamber music. Most especially 

and this is the crux of the thing—not un- 
less he has the intellectual curiosity to hear 
a piece of music he has not heard before. 
That, to me, separates the music lover from 
one who operates on his own dead rear and 
prejudices. A person who will not listen to 
a Schumann quartet or d’Indy symphony 
only because it is unfamiliar simply is not a 
true music lover 


The Minority 


However that may be, even the straight 
Beethoven-Tchaikovsky fans are in a minor- 
ity. Under those circumstances I never did 
object to a lack of the best music for the 
armed forces. .\s I have pe inted out before, 
anyone intensely interested in music always 
could manage to hear some, no matter where 
he was. Those in control of army programs 
probably figured that there was no use pre- 
senting chamber music for the tiny percent- 
age that would listen to it. During a month 
in a British hospital ward, out of ten hours 
daily piped from the AEF programs (not to 
be confused with other service broadcasts) 
I heard about three hours weekly of the bet- 
ter music, usually presented by the an- 
nouncer with the utmost apologies. This 
would include stuff like the first movement 
of the Moonlight Sonata played by a string 
ensemble on ‘‘a program of the best classical 
music.”’ 

Things like that bothered me much more 
than a complete lack of music. I don’t ob- 
ject to any man having his own tastes, what- 
ever they may be. What I did object to was 
the inane manner in which classical music 
was presented on its rare appearances. Some- 
one had to either sell it or apologize for it. 
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On the weekly program of American artists 
Lionel Barrymore was master of ceremonies, 
with cinematic background-effect music to 
underline his appallingly sugary you-and-me 
homologues. Naturally the music generally 
was lost in the welter of nonsensical remarks 
and mispronunciations by the announcer, 
the inferior performances, the attempt at 
popularization, the frequent cuts. 

Fortunately I discovered that I could get 
along without music at all. I’d much rather 
read it from a score or hear it mentally than 
undergo performances like those mentioned 
above, or hear other works that increasingly 
irritate me. My likes are becoming in- 
creasingly precious, and I have not only come 
to loathe some of the most hallowed things 
in the repertoire but become indifferent to a 
great many more. I do not think this inter- 
feres in any way with the critical capacity. 
A person doesn’t necessarily have to like a 
piece of music to give a competent review of 
it. After years of concentrated listening one 
develops a resistance and can listen to cer- 
tain things quite dispassionately, ignoring 
their allergic effect. Record reviewing, which 
sometimes is more painstaking than ordinary 
criticism, has played a large part in creating 
this state of mind. When a set that exists 
in many previous versions is newly released 
the record reviewer sighs wearily. reaches 
for his score and all the discs, and if he is 
conscientious goes quietly mad. If anyone 
thinks that it is an easy matter to concen- 
trate on six Emperor Concertos at one sitting 
and maintain one’s internal equilibrium he 
is welcome to try it. 


Tastes Vary 


Of course, while there is no accounting for 
tastes, there is a lot of fun arguing about 
them. I don’t see much difference between 
American tastes now and when I went over- 
seas a few years ago. Which means that 
there is a few light-years’ room for improve- 
ment. There has been a noticeable decline 
in quality of recorded output which I hope 
is not a true indication of what America 
wants. The majority of material released 
these days is far from the tradition of Victor 
and Columbia in the 1930s. Today we have 
an unabashed catering to the more popular 
aspects of music even by the most renowned 
artists; we have much work that is nothing 
but meretricious sensationalism. Music on 
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the radio is pitiful, and radio has even a 
greater opportunity than records to spread 
music throughout the country. Network 
officials will show all sorts of statistics to 
prove that they are presenting what the 
people demand—but if those in control don’t 
make an effort to raise the popular taste, who 
will? 

Paris has somewhat the same problem. In 
France there is great musical activity. I 
daresay that Paris affords more variety than 
any city in the world today. Consider: four 
full symphony orchestras, a few chamber or- 
chestras, the Opéra, the Opéra-Comique, 
several fine string quartets and hosts of 
varied soloists, plus many more concert halls 
than in New York or London. But there 
again one notices a meretricious quality. An 
alarming number of technically competent 
musicians are emotionally artificial, and too 
many think more of their audience than of 
the music. I noticed more tricks in execu- 
tion—tricks that had nothing to do with the 
music but were calculated to bring down the 
house—than I knew existed. 


Coppola Remembers 


Old Piero Coppola, who was in Switzer- 
land throughout most of the war, evidently 
thought the same. He recently published 
an autobiography entitled Dix-Sept Ans de 
Musique a Paris (1922-1939). Coppola, a 
fine conductor, was head of French HMV 
and his book, though ill-written, affords 
much information about recording activity 
during his tenure. In the last chapter he 
tells why he resigned and bewails the in- 
sincerity of the younger French school of 
musicians. He also has many bitter things 
to say about those in the executive end. For 
example, opera in France: “It is absolutely 
dishonest to ask the public to pay a price, 
sometimes exorbitant, for spectacles mounted 
without the least artistic conscience. It is 
bad for art, for the theatre, for the composer 
and for the artists themselves who, at the 
time of the performance, are forced to suffer 
inevitable funk because of insufficient prep- 
aration... Toscanini himself, who is with- 
out doubt the greatest conductor of our 
epoch, demands four or five rehearsals as a 
minimum for a program containing the Fifth 
Symphony of Beethoven and some pieces by 
Wagner which all the orchestra know by 
heart... How would you like to prepare 
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properly an event consisting of three acts 
with soloists, chorus, and orchestra (which 
very often the conductor has never before 
encountered) with one or two rehearsals with 
the orchestra? There is hardly enough time 
to read the written notes. . .” 

“Until 1932 or thereabouts Paris was still 
a marvellous city of artistic activity and 
esthetic fervor. Then, little by little, things 
began to slacken.’’ Here Coppola in all seri- 
ousness puts the primary blame on an excess 
of sporting blood in France and the entire 
world. His comments are curious, and easy 
enough to read to bear a quotation in the 
original: ‘‘On lanca dans toutes les parties 
du monde I|’axiome des bienfaits physique et 
on habitua, on forca la jeune génération a 
ne penser que tennis, football, be xe, courses 
cyclistes, Tours de France, d’Italie, etc., 
practique du ski et de l’alpinisme a outrance. 
Puis, et surtout, la manie del’automobilisme.”’ 
He continues: ‘‘It thus distracted an entire 
generation from art, thought, beauty... All 
those young people and those who immedi- 
ately preceded them will tell you without 
any trouble the names of all sports champions 
but are ignorant of Debussy or Ravel, 
France, Maeterlinck or d’Annunzio. .. The 
daily press joins this festival and dedicates 
entire pages [italics Coppola's] to stories of 
football matches, boxing, and cycling races. 
The Six-Day course was a ‘great Parisian 
event.’ For the [bicycle] Tour of France 
were mobilized at unprecedented expense an 
entire caravan of reporters and journalists 
who followed the ‘heroes of the pedal’ in 
luxurious limousines. And, when a music 
critic gave to the editor-in-chief his very 
short article, in which he had tried, by mir- 
acles of competence, to condense in a few 
lines all the musical life of a week in Paris 
(where there are ten orchestral concerts and 
a dozen recitals) he saw it cut in half, happy 
when his article did not remain in the 
form...’ And so on, for several pages 
Poor Coppola! 


Muscles Instead of Music 


From these opinions he draws the con- 
clusion that the youth of France is interested 
only in making muscles. The same tendency, 
he claims, is carried over into the concert 
halls, and despite the grotesque character of 
his premises there is a certain amount of 
truth: “. . .In the concert halls it [the mania 
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for exercise] has created a new form of attrac- 
tion. With a rigorous logic, which springs 


directly from the sporting fever, all rushed 


to comply. It does not matter which: 
pianist, violinist, singer or conductor. The 
music itself counted for nothing. The per- 


formance alone counted. ‘What technique! 
What touch! What bowing! What breath 
control! And, above all, what a memory!’ 
All these adjectives, if one considers them 
a bit, are nothing but the counterpart of 
‘What life! What strength! What 
What spirit!...’, appellations re- 
served for reporting sports. Nobody 
the program, 
above all. alas, interpretation. 


these: 
volume! 
cares 
to observe or criticize and 
It is enough 
that they are amazed. . .” 

He mentions Toscanini again, pointing out 
that the latter has a mémotre prodigieuse, but 
that his worth as a conductor lies less in his 
memory than in his other marvellous gifts. 
Nevertheless, .a number of conductors, 
lacking other qualities, have taken to mem 
orizing their scores and present themselves 
on the podium swollen with pride at having 
well studied and by heart a half- 
dozen works which they use endlessly and 
with which they 


learned 
satiate their audiences.” 
People ‘‘go to symphonic concerts to see this 
or that conductor and not 
that work.” 


to hear this or 


A Material World 

With great sadness Coppola concedes that 
there were other causes for the breakdown, 
such as the motive for immediate gain and 
that of unscrupulous ambition. It is a mae 
terial world, he discovers, and ah, our modern 
youth want money for automobiles, dancing, 
excursions and other deep hinted-at plea- 
sures. ‘“Today a musician who wants to ar- 
rive will quickly accept all compromises; to 
please the fcolish public, to be sought after 
and well paid, it doesn’t matter what he may 
do if it will aid him. It results in a reversal 
of values, a complete lack of respect for great 
music... All that I proved with sadness 
during my last years in Paris... But the 
hurricane will pass, the sun will shine again.”’ 

But will it pass? Coppola, to his great 
consternation, suddenly discovers that there 
is such a thing as the profit motive. He 
should be here now. There is nothing wrong 
with money in itself, I hasten to add; I 
find myself’ growing ever so fond of it, espe- 
cially since I soon will be out of uniform. 
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Yet there are such things as breakdowns of 
deals and standards, and there is such a 
thing as hypocrisy. Musical hypocrisy is 
everywhere today. It consists, in one aspect, 
of being responsible for inferior music, or 
good music artificially done, or a cynical 
approach to the art as a whole—as long as it 
will bring in money—and then loudly calling 
attention to the altruism of the motives and 
the service done to the commonwealth. I'd 
rather have a footpad hold me up than have 
a friend pick my wallet. Let’s be frank 
about our motives, at least. Hypocrisy in 
music, as in life, deludes too many people 
into taking the pretense for the real. And 
it is one of the prevalent aspects of our age 
in commercialized music, in commercialized 
art, in commercialized religion. 
Melchior In Hollywood 

If Melchior gets an astounding sum for 
appearing in a Hollywood picture singing a 
delicate ditty entitled Please Don’t Say No, 
Say Maybe—that’s right, madame; I said 
Please Don’t Say No, Say Maybe—that’s his 
own affair. Some of us may privately con- 
sider it an affront to music and the traditions 
Melchior upholds; some of us may think he 
is making a fool of himself. It’s still his 
affair. The fact is that he has seen his best 
days as a singer and can make more money 
singing that one song than ripping his insides 
out during a five-hour tussle with Isolde. 
In short, it’s none of my business. But sup- 
pose the movie concern plays up his Wag- 
nerian background, justaposes a bit of Mel- 
chior singing Wagner in the picture, and 
ballyhoos it to the Heavyside Layer as great 
music. Then it becomes my business, and it 
is indicative of many things that are happen- 
ing today in the name of music. On a more 
subtle basis it’s happening in concert and 
opera. In this our atomic age the day is 
close when a recitalist will no longer be an- 
nounced as having played under Beecham, 
Toscanini, Walter and Koussevitzky; as hav- 
ing scored triumphs in Paris, London and 
New York. No, indeed. He will be an- 
nounced in screaming throwaways as having 
played opposite Bette Davis, as he who was 
so sensational in his portrayal of a musician 
in that last MGM epic, as he who did the 
clavier part in Bach at Home, or The More 
the Merrier. At which point I will present 
my application for the first trip to colonize 
the moon. 
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A SURVEY OF CHAMBER MUSIC 





By Peter Hugh Reed 


Joseph Hayden 

Franz Josef Haydn (1732-1809) was born 
in the little market town of Rohrau, thirty 
miles from Vienna. Most of his life was 
spent in rural surroundings, for he lived 
mainly in his native Austria and in Hungary 
until he visited England in 1791 and 1794. 
In his youth, he knew poverty, but on the 
whole his-life was spent in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. Beethoven once remarked, look- 
ing at a picture of Haydn’s birthplace: ‘To 
think that so great a man should have been 
born in a common peasant’s cottage.”” One 
might add—to think that so notable a mu- 
sician as Haydn spent the greater part of his 
life as a menial in the employ of a nobleman. 
But this would imply an unhappy state, 
which is diametrically opposed to the facts, 
for he was treated with great consideration 
by the Esterhazy family, with whom he lived 
for thirty years beginning in 1761. A clue to 
Haydn, the man, and to his music is afforded 
by some knowledge of the surroundings in 
which he worked and developed in those long 
years at the Esterhazy estate at Eisenstadt 
in Hungary. The lively rhythms, the laconic 
melodies, the sane and healthy expression, 
the occasional grandeur and poetry, the over- 
all objectivity of his art were born out of his 
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surroundings. Hugo Leichtentritt’s* descrip 
tion of a visit to Eisenstadt in 1909 during 
the Haydn Centenary, in my estimation pro- 
vides a better understanding of Haydn and 
his music than a hundred choicely written 
pages on the subject. Leichentritt speaks of 
the ‘‘magnificent castle with its concert halls 
and theater, the vast park with its trees, its 
romantic vistas.’’ ‘‘We saw Haydn's modest 
house,” he continues, ‘‘the little garden pa- 
vilion in which he used to compose in soli- 
tude, fleeing from domestic troubles and his 
quarrelsome wife. .. The atmosphere of the 
green meadows, the long lake, and the wood- 
ed hills that surround the village is part of 
Haydn’s music. Having seen Eisenstadt, 
one feels that no music but Haydn’s could 
adequately have expressed the soul of this 
quiet, unexciting, but lovely landscape.” 
Haydn gave several concerts a week for his 
princely patrons—concerts of symphonic, 
vocal and chamber music. Here he had the 
opportunity for peaceful pursuit of his stud- 
ies, to perfect his art, to try ‘‘out every new 
idea that struck him, working day by day 
with his little orchestra, with his singers— 
for thirty years accumulating quietly, with- 


*In Music, History and Ideas (Harvard University 
Press, 1938). 











out nervous haste, an immense treasure of 
artistic experience”’. 

How much the healthy objectivity of 
Havdn’s art suggests the world of out-of- 
me. I shall 
never forget an amateur group playing sev- 
eral Haydn quartets in a grove of trees ona 
picnic one summer evening in rural Maine. 


doors was once borne out to 


The setting seemed so perfect for the music, 
for its fresh, pithy melodies and sparkling 
Haydn fits ideally in the mod 
his chamber music, 


exuberance. 
ern home; despite its 
formal perfection, seems best suited to fa 
informality of 
It is often said that there 
is an old-world charm about his music. To 
be sure, Haydn belonged to the 18th cen 
tury, and when we think of the vast changes 


miliar surroundings, to the 
everyday living. 


since his day we are 
apt to think of him as belonging to a distant 


in the world of music 
past. In our high-strung modern world, his 
art with its freedom from tension seems in 
deed to belong to a remote time, yet there is 
a timelessness in it which cannot be denied. 
Haydn is a master who repays close exam- 
ination. He knew the value of economy and 
the manner in which he 
material remains an 


used and reused his 
inexhaustible study. 
The observant listener, following the music 
with the score, will continually find fascinat- 
Havdn’'s and 


ing evidences of ingenuity 


economy. 
Master of the Quartet 


To Haydn we owe the perfection of the 
string quartet form. Like all great compos 
ers who came before him, he reviewed the ac 
complishments of preceding generations, and 
advanced the art of music a 
Curiously, the foundation of 
Bach Handel; 
rather it lies, according to Tovey, in Pales- 
trina. But more immediately, we find the 
influence of those who sought new paths 
after the polyphonic style of writing came 
to an end about the middle of the century. 
Haydn's significance lies in the fact that he 
built upon and developed the sonata form, 
laid out by the Mannheim School and C. P. E. 
Bach, and gave it more enduring life. He 
established not only the basis of the modern 
orchestra but also that of the string quartet. 
Haydn is often called the ‘‘father of the sym- 
phony and the string quartet’; and in the 
19th century the sobriquet ‘‘Papa Haydn” 


step or two 
further on. 


Haydn's art is not in and 
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was used patronizingly. If not the real parent 
of the symphony or the string quartet, Haydn 
was the true foster parent, who nurtured the 
infant forms and did much to give them a 
good start in life. In the countless number 
of his fine compositions, it is very easy, as 
others have said, to overlook Haydn’s splen- 
did mastery. So much of Haydn seems alike, 
until we really look into the heart of matters 
and discover his ingenuity and his fascinat- 
ing reasoning, until we realize the wide range 
of his expressive values. 


Haydn's Growth Revealed 


There is no better way to know Haydn 
intimately, to become thoroughly aware of 
the development of his art than by acquain- 
tance with his chamber Amateur 
groups will find that they can develop their 
own artistry, just as Haydn trained and pro- 
moted the artistry of his own musicians with 


music. 


these worksin hisown day. Fortunately, the 
listener has a rich and varied collection of 
The 
performances of the quartets by the Pro 
Arte Quartet are distinguished for their effi- 
ciency of ensemble, rather than for searching 
exploitation of expression and flexibility of 
line. It has always been a source of wonder- 
ment just why this ensemble was chosen by 
the members of the committee of Society 
Releases in England. This is not intended 
to convey the impression that one cannot 
derive enjoyment from the performances of 
the Pro Arte ensemble, but rather to awaken 
the listener’s perceptions to the possibilities 
of greater subtlety and expressiveness. An 
amateur group would do well to listen to 
these recorded renditions by way of estab- 
lishing an insight into the spirit of the scores. 
For such a group, however, to adhere to the 
letter of the law, as laid down by the Pro 
Arte’s, would hardly promote their own de- 
velopment and training. 


Haydn’s trios and quartets on records. 


Let us look over the recorded quartets 
chronologically before speaking of the specific 
arrangement of the works in the eight sets 
played by the Pro Arte Quartet. Since they 
are Society sets, individual records are not 
(Whether or not this fact 
will remain true in the future, I have no way 
of knowing. It would be well, however, if it 
did not.) 

From Opus 1, which contains six quartets, 
written in Haydn’s early ’twenties (c. 1755), 


sold separately. 
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we have two on records—No. J in B flat 
In both cases 
the works are of no more than historical in 


terest. 


major and No. 6 in C major. 


Yet, as Cecil Gray has said, in study 
ing these early works there is ‘“‘something of 
the same awe and excitement with which 
the explorer nears the source of a great 
river’. The five movements of the B flat 
Quartet give it more the character of a di 
vertimento than a string quartet; as a mat- 
ter of fact Haydn called many of his first 
works for four strings, notturnos and cassa- 
Both this quartet and the C major 
are typical 18th-century works for diversion. 
The C major is the better; here one finds the 
composer making more use of the viola than 
previously, yet the writing for the three up 
per strings pursues a course of continual 
doubling of two of them. In these early 
quartets, Cecil Gray tells us, ‘it is the mid- 
dle slow movement that is the most highly 
organized”: the works build to the middle 
movement and then decline. 
may, the 


tions. 


Be that as it 
Adagio of the C 
mejor, for all its charm and grace, is not 
superior to the wholly delightful little finale 
in my estimation. 


Opus 2 Unrecorded 


serenade-like 


None of the quartets of Opus 2 are record- 
ed; however, one need not complain, for 
they are of slight texture. Two of Opus 3 
emerge on records: No. 4 in B flat and No. 5 
in F major, dating from around 1767. Both 
are played by the Pro Arte Quartet; the F 
major, however, has been recorded most not- 
ably by the Calvet Quartet (Telefunken 
discs A2176/77). The B flat Quartet is a 
hybrid: it consists of two long sonata-form 
movements, which just do not fit together. 
One German writer suggests that the move- 
ments might have arrangements of 
the first an arrangement of a 
violin duet, the second an arrangement of a 
piece in which a wind instrument might have 
originally figured. 


been 
other works: 


Cecil Gray supplies evi- 
dence in his notes on this work which would 
tend to show that they belonged definitely 
together and indeed may have been written 
with that intention by Haydn. We must 
Haydn experimented with the 
quartet form as he went along. The work 
is not without its musical interest, yet I have 
not been drawn to repeated hearings. The 
F major Quartet possesses more interesting 


ot forget 
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qualities; it is, in its own way, a little master- 
piece. It is often called the Serenade Quar- 
tet, because of the charming Andante canta- 
bile which is its second movement; a piece, 
incidentally, which has been arranged for 
piano and included in countless albums of 
piano music. Stokowski has even arranged 
this serenade for orchestra, under the rather 
silly title /8th-century Dance (Victor disc 
7256). Gray finds the opening Presto and 
the Andante of this quartet reminiscent of 
Italian opera. There is typical Haydnesque 
good humor in the first and last movements, 
and the little minuet possesses distinctive 
character. 

No quartets from Opus 9 or Opus 17 are 
recorded. Opus 9 has historical interest; 
the stream begins to broaden toward the 
river. There is greater freedom in the part 
writing. Opus 17 brings further advance- 
ment along these lines. No quartets from 
Op. 9 and 17 were included in the Society 
releases. Yet, mention of several of these 
works should be made, since amateurs will 
find them agreeable to play. The D minor 
Quartet, Opus 9, No. 4 is a fine work with a 
touch of melancholy that gives it distinctive 
character. The Adagio and the finale are 
especially appealing. The C minor, Opus 17, 
No. 4 owns early Beethoven characteristics, 
but it is in the finale where Haydn shows 
his sprouting wings. The Quartet in D major, 
Opus 17, No. 6 can also be recommended; 
amateur groups of my acquaintance have 
always professed great satisfaction with it. 
Again, it is the finale which stamps itself 
indelibly upon one’s memory. Haydn could 
not be accused of neglecting his beginnings, 
but it should be observed he certainly had 
a flare for endings. 


Tovey On Haydn 


Tovey contends that “every page of the 
six quartets of Opus 20 is of historic and 
esthetic importance’. One should read Tovey 
on Haydn; he will stir one’s interest and 
quicken one’s perceptions more than any 
other writer. 

In Opus 20 we find Haydn's style becom- 
Three of the four 
fugue finales to be found in Haydn's complete 
quartet production are encountered in this 
in the finales of the second, fifth and 
sixth quartets. The F minor Quartet, Opus 
50, No. 4 is the only other quartet containing 


ing more polyphonic. 


opus: 
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a fugue, where it again forms the finale. 

The E flat major, Opus 20, No. 1, recorded 
by the Pro Arte’s, has a difficult first move- 
ment. Tovey finds it a quiet opening move- 
ment, ‘‘admirable in respect of its 
technique’. Players profess it is not an 
easy movement to achieve smoothness in; 
certainly the Pro Arte ensemble convey this 
impression. 


every 


The slow movement possesses 
a “quiet gravity’’, but does not sustain inter- 
est. Tovey says that Mozart must have had 
it in mind when he wrote the Andante of his 
Quartet in E flat, K. 428. Since he dedicated 
that work to Haydn, it might be that Mozart 
was subtly going Haydn one better; for cer 
tainly the Mozart Andante is better music. 
The finale establishes the good humor of 
players and listeners alike. 
A Cellist's Quartet 

The C major Quartet, Opus 20, No. 2, re 
corded by the Pro Arte’s, has been called 
“the delight of all cellists”, since it opens 
with a cello solo. Tovey goes in a veritable 
tailspin over this work. Historically, its 
importance cannot be denied, but from the 
standpoint of purely aural pleasure, the mu- 


sic poses a question. The noble Adagio has 


symphonic characteristics, and asks of an 
ensemble full-bodied projection; the Minuet 
is distinctive, but its charm is only sustained 
in expressive variety 
four subjects. 


the finale is a fugue of 
Tovey points out that this 
finale and the others by Haydn in fugal form 
do not stem from Bach; “his traditions in 
this art were Italian, and the old text-books 
will not help one to understand his fugue 
forms”. One agrees with Tovey that these 
fugues are superbly written. The fugue here 
supplies strength and contrast to what other- 
wise may be termed a “romantic’’ work. I 
am not convinced that the Pro Arte Quartet 
have said the last word on this work; it de- 
serves to be recorded again, and I would 
suggest the Budapest Quartet to play it. 
The G minor and A major Quartets, Opus 
20, Nos. 3 and 6 are not as yet recorded. 
The omission 


f the G minor need not be 
rued; it is grateful neither to players nor to 
listeners. But the A major has considerable 


appeal; Tovey calls it ‘‘a graceful comedy”. 





The D major, Opus 20, No. 4 (Pro Arte 
Quartet) has always been the most widely 
favored of the series, owing according to 
Tovey to the fact that its first and last move- 
ments are in Haydn’s “most comic vein” 
and its slow movement owns an appealing 
melancholy. There can be no question that 
this work appeals as much to the listener as 
it does to the plavers. The Pro Arte’s hardly 
achieve the final word here; yet one appreci- 
ates the music in their performance. 

The F minor Quartet, Opus 20, No. 5 isa 
notable work with a tragic implication not 
often sounded in Haydn’s music. : 
says it is “‘the most nearly tragic work Haydn 
ever wrote’. The sombre qualities are sound- 
ed in the opening movement and the final 
fugue, rather than in the pastoral Adagio— 
which is in a major key and is only concerned 
with tranquillity and grace. Even the Min- 
uet conveys some of the melancholic mood. 
The finale is a fuga a due soggetti (a fugue 
with two subjects), ‘powerful and arresting” 
in character. The annotator of the notes 
with the Victor set (which contains the Pro 
Arte performance of this quartet) finds one 
of the motives has an interesting history, 
and he has seen fit to trace its origins rather 
than to expand upon the work as a whole. 
Tovey to the contrary, Gray contends that 
the fugue might “have been written by Bach 
himself, or by any other master of the age 
preceding Haydn”. To be sure, the motive 
which occupies the attention of the Victor 
annotator can be found in works of Bach 
and Handel, but the spirit of Haydn’s fugue 
is far more Italianate than Teutonic. There 
are two performances of this work on records, 
one by the Pro Arte’s and the other by the 
original Roth Quartet (Columbia set 228); 
I prefer the latter. The Roth ensemble 
realize better the crescendi of the first move- 
ment, so important to a vital presentation 
of the inner drama, and similarly the sforzandt 


in both the Minuet and the Adagio. 
(To bee continued) 


Tovey 


(This is the ninth in the author’s survey of 
chamber music on records. Readers inter- 
ested in previous articles can obtain them all 
at the regular price of 25 cents an issue.) 
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ON NEW AND OLD EQUIPMENT 





By Robert S. Lanier 


The phonograph industry, with the lifting 
of the war blackout, finds itself in the most 
feverish state of preparatory activity in its 
whole 60-year history. This applies in the 
technical end no less than the commercial, 
where there is a constant march of announce- 
ments, rumors, plans and changes of plans 
involving the established firms as well as the 
hundreds of newcomers trying to break into 
the field. A great new period is ahead, both 
commercially and technically. 

However, the phonograph fan, whose ail- 
ing prewar outfit has made him restless for 
the postwar marvels, must be content to hold 
It will 
be that long before really new products reach 
the consumer in satisfactory volume. The 
industry at the present time is going in circles 
trying to overcome a number of unforeseen 
difficulties to get the production started that 
everyone is waiting for. 


on for another six months to a year. 


The watchword of the moment, therefore, 
is watt. And even when the many new prod- 
ucts and methods that are promised reach 
the market, the seeker for improved record- 
quality will do well to hold off for a time. He 
will be assailed with a flood of impressive 
claims for new processes and methods. It 
will take a little while for proper evaluations 
to be made of these new products, and in the 
meantime the phonograph owner will avoid 
a lot of grief by waiting until the value of the 
new reproducers has been established. 
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The music lover will be able to get through 
this ‘‘hold fast’’ period with relative satisfac- 
tion if he now applies to his prewar outfit the 
standard maintenance and repair procedures 
which have, it is safe to say, been completely 
neglected during the war. Even in normal 
times, the phonograph owner has a tendency 
to overlook the fact that his machine re- 
quires periodic maintenance for long-term 
satisfaction. Listed below are the principal 
repair procedures that in nearly every case 
will materially improve the performance of 
reproducing outfits that have been neglected 
for a period of years: 

Pickups: More than 90 percent of com- 
mercial pickups use the crystal cartridge in 
one form or another. The crystal is seriously 
affected with aging, especially in warm, damp 
climates. The installation of a new cartridge 
—not a whole new pickup—is a simple, inex- 
pensive and effective ‘‘refresher’’ for the 
whole outfit. A crystal cartridge three or 
four years old should be replaced on general 
principles, even though it appears to operate 
reasonably well. 

In this connection, the writer wants to en- 
dorse the recommendations as to needles 
made by Dr. Jones in the September issue. 
The desirability of using different types of 
needles for different recordings means that, 
for the moment, the music lover will do bet- 
ter with a pickup providing for interchange- 
able needles. It is to be hoped that this 
situation will be remedied with a satisfactory 
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permanent needle in the not too distant 
future. 

If the pickup arm does not move freely in 
all directions, the pivots, both horizontal and 
vertical, should be investigated. These pivots 
are not generally of the type that requires 
periodic oiling, but they may have become 
mechanically damaged, or be so full of dirt 
as to impede the motion of the arm. 

Motors: Nothing is more distressing than 
The majority 
of phonograph motors use a speed governor 
of the centrifugal type, which includes a 
polished disc revolving in contact with an 
oiled felt pad. 


a motor with variable speed. 


This pad must have a plenti- 
ful supply of oil: the slightest increase of 
friction between it and the disc will send the 
The worm 
gear employed for speed reduction in the 


motor into painful gyrations. 


majority of phonograph motors requires a 
good quality of medium heavy grease. A 
motor which is well oiled and moves freely 
on its shaft and still fails to operate properly 
should be taken to a motor repairman for 
checking. 

It is also very useful to apply a level to the 
turntable, to make sure that the 
port board has not sagged, or one of the sup- 
porting bolts loosened, throwing the turn- 
table off level. A slanting turntable can 
cause serious distortion 


motor sup- 


as well as groove 
jumping and damage to records. 

Amplifiers: The most obvious “refresher” 
for the amplifier is a new set of tubes, if the 
tubes have been working without relief 
through the war. In the case of amplifiers 
with push-pull output stages (two tubes work- 
ing together), one of the output tubes should 
not be replaced without replacing the other. 
A point to remember in the case of amplifier 
repair is that most types of distortion in- 
crease gradually with the gradual aging of 
certain components; the listener is apt to 
accustomed to rather 
tortion because it ‘‘creeps up on him”. A 
competent serviceman can best determine 
the components that should be replaced in 
an amplifier, after the tubes. In most cases, 
an amplifier that has gone several years with- 
out attention can use one or more of the 
ollowing ‘‘pick-me-ups” to good advantage: 

New filter condensers in the 


become serious dis- 


power 


supply: 
New coupling condensers between amp- 
lifier stages; 





New volume control, especially if the 
old one is noisy; 
Resoldering all old connections; 
Repair or replacement of connecting 
leads external to the amplifier. 
Loudspeakers: The mounting bolts of loud- 
speakers loosen over long periods of use, 
causing serious rattling sounds on heavy bass 
All such bolts.should be tightened, 
and the cabinet in which the speaker is 
mounted should be carefully inspected for 
loose joints, etc. It should be pointed out 
here that distortion in the amplifier can pro- 
duce rattling sounds that are very similar to 
those of a loose loudspeaker; amplifier dis- 
tortion should therefore be attacked before 
going to work on the loudspeaker. If the 
loudspeaker persists in rattling or scraping, 
a competent serviceman should be engaged 
to clean all dirt out of the magnet and re- 
center the voice coil. These last ‘‘refreshers’’ 
will in many cases bring old loudspeakers 
back to a wonderful youth and vitality. 
The foregoing are the principal general pro- 

cedures that should be followed to put an old 
outfit on its feet for a further period. 
of them is very expensive and they will be 
found very worthwhile, as the alternatives to 
buying the first postwar outfits to appear on 
the market. This department will be very 
happy to receive letters from readers who 
have particular problems not covered here. 


notes. 


None 





Editorial Notes 





_ ———(Continued from page 118) 
been issued abroad, and better service from 
the companies. No one but those working 
inside the companies, knows what handicaps 
exist in the industry today: there is still a 
shortage of material and labor. 

The problems that beset all of us in busi- 
ness are far too many to enumerate. Re- 
view material arrives spasmodically and often 
later than we would like, and the mails have 
been extremely uncertain. The December 
issue was mailed on the seventeenth of the 
month; many had not received it by Janu- 
ary 5. Paper is still a problem and service 
in every part of the publishing field is slower 
than ever before. We make a lot of plans 
which turn out to be impossible to carry 
through, but in all cases it is the interest of 
our readers that we have at heart. 
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RE-RECORDING 








AND 


TWO REVIEWS 


By Stephen Fassett 


Before the war, RCA-Victor was in a posi- 
tion to press limited editions of any old re- 
cording whose master still could be found, 
either in its own vaults in Camden or in the 
vaults of its European affiliate, The Gramo- 
phone Company, Ltd. (more familiarly known 
as HMV). 
but, since most of its master records appar- 
ently had been destroyed or lost, it had less 
to offer. Then, several years before the out- 
break of hostilities, the company owning the 
masters of the famous Odeon and Fonotipia 
vocal recordings of the ‘‘Collectors’ Period’”’ 
also began accepting orders for special edi- 
tions. (Parlophone, the English branch of 
this concern’ even inaugurated a series of 
re-pressings from these master records in 
regular editions for sale to the general pub- 
lic.) These sources were tapped again and 
again by The International Record Collec- 
tors’ Club (IRCC) of Bridgeport and the 
now dormant Historic Record Society (HRS) 
of Chicago, organizations which for years 
supplied their members with a steady stream 
of re-issues. It was a heyday for all who 
were interested in forming a record library 
of famous voices of the past. 


Columbia, too, was cooperative 
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War-time conditions put a stop to these 
re-pressing activities, but IRCC continued 
sporadically to offer re-recordings (dubbed 
from pressings instead of being pressed from 
the original master-stampers) whenever it 
could find a company willing to manufacture 
small editions. Now that the war is over, 
the pressing situation shows signs of im- 
provement; and this means we are in for a 
series of dubbings until RCA-Victor decides 
to accommodate the collectors’ societies again 
by issuing special editions of desirable out- 
of-print recordings. But will Victor ever do 
this? That, in my opinion, is the question of 
the moment. The company obviously has 
embarked upon a policy of mass production 
and, until they catch up with their back 
orders and recover from other difficulties re- 
sulting from the recording ban, what chance 
is there for one who wants a scant few hun- 
dred copies of a special collector’s item? 

The outlook for the collector of old vocal 
recordings, which has been far from encourag- 
ing for a long time now, became even more 
gloomy with the recent announcement that 
the celebrated HMV Catalogue No. 2 of re- 
cordings of “‘unique and historic interest’” 


12% 








True, 


has been abandoned in its entirety. 
this invaluable source of re-pressings needed 
a complete overhauling, but it did contain 
much worthwhile material, and the fact that 
it is now gone is a discouraging blow. 


In the old days, the Victor and Gramo- 
phone Companies used to announce with 
pride that still another great singer had 
“recorded his voice for posterity’. Then, 
as time went by, many of these records were 
withdrawn be- 
came costly and difficult to obtain, if, indeed, 


from circulation and often 


they could be found at all. Thus we, who 
are the “‘posterity’’ for whom those celeb- 
rities recorded their fabulous voices, have 


been deprived of our promised inheritance. 
Nor is this deprival confined to records of 
the distant past. It is continuous. Already 
certain releases of the early Thirties, when 
record sales were at their lowest ebb, have 
become rarer than many a collector's item 
of forty years ago. For example, within the 
past few years magnificent 
Friedrich Schorr, 


recordings of 
Ponselle, Elizabeth 
Rethberg, Schipa, Pinza and Kipnis, made 


Rosa 
when each was in his prime, have disappeared 
What of the future? 
Twenty-five years from now, will somebody 
be writing in a similar vein about “‘the lost 
Maggie leyte recordings’’? 


from the catalogs. 


The only way to remedy this situation (for 
which, of course, the record companies are 
only partially to blame) is for the various 
groups of collectors to band together and 
form societies like The International Record 
Collectors’ Club to re-issue whatever they 
deem most worthy of revival. For there al- 
ways have been and always will be certain 
performances of such high qualicy that their 
value is truly permanent, and these no me 
chanical improvement in recording technique 
can ever render artistically obsolete. 

Meanwhile it is heartening to report that 
Jack L. Caidin of the Collectors Record Shop, 
New York City, recently announced that he 
has embarked again on a series of re-issues 
of historical recordings. He intends to build 
up a large stock of such records, so that his 
issues will be available at all times and not 
confined to limited editions. The first two 
of his new re-recordings are now in the hands 
of your reviewer. Before discussing them, 
however, I should like to make a few com- 
ments on the art of dubbing. 
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The Art of Dubbing 


The process of dubbing is so simple that 
one might expect results of a uniformly high 
standard. But they are not, and the produc- 
tion of an exact copy seems to have been an 
elusive art. The accom- 
plished in the following manner: the record 
to be dubbed (re-recorded) is placed on a 
turntable and played in the usual way, ex- 
cept that the vibrations coming from the 
record groove and through the pickup and 
amplifier in the form of electrical impulses 
are not used merely to actuate the loud- 
speaker. They are fed into a recording head 
which grooves them on the revolving surface 
of the master wax (or acetate), thus produc- 
ing, under ideal conditions, a re-recording 
that is identical in sound to the original. 
But, since the amplifier is equipped with a 
full set of volume and tone controls, the 
sounds being transferred are subject to at 
least as much variation as may be obtained 
by playing the record on the fanciest of com- 
mercial phonographs. The results may be 
all bass and no treble or vice versa, as well 
as too loud or too soft, depending on the 
predilections of the controlling engineer. In- 
asmuch as old recordings usually have a high 
degree of surface noise, the engineer who 
attempts to obliterate this defect by attenu- 
ating treble sometimes kills the brilliant 
overtones which give life, individuality and 
naturalness to the reproduction. Even if he 
has a fine ear for vocal timbre, satisfactory 
results, i.e., a record sounding exactly like 
the original (however poor it may be), are 
difficult to achieve without expensive experi- 
mentation. 


transference is 


The International Record Collectors’ Club 
(IRCC) pioneered in developing the art of 
electrical dubbing, always endeavoring to 
produce an exact copy of the original, free 
from the tonal veiling which dubious ‘‘im- 
provements” usually bring about. Since the 
originals used varied from good to bad, it 
was only to be expected that the re-record- 
ings would vary accordingly. Judged purely 
as copies, however, they were sometimes 
good, sometimes disappointing, with an over- 
all tendency to improve. 

In the past, then, re-recordings have been 
less satisfactory than re-pressings and have 
been issued only when the original masters 
were no longer in existence, or in the case of 
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cylinders and hill-and-dale discs which re- 
quire special equipment to reproduce proper- 
ly and which are therefore out of reach of 
the average collector until dubbed on a 
standard-type disc. With the release of the 
recordings reviewed below, however, the art 
of dubbing not only seems to have come into 
its own but even to promise improvement 
over the original. 

VERDI: Aida—Celeste Aida; and PUC- 
CINI: La Tosca—E lucevan le stelle; sung 
by John McCormack (tenor). CRS No. 
11, 12-inch disc, price $2.25. 

AThese. are dubbings taken from Odeon 

discs originally recorded about 1908, when 

McCormack was a thriving young operatic 

tenor. The re-recording process has been 

done with such skill that lack of surface 
noise is the only indication that the record 
was not pressed from the original master. 

Tonal brilliance has not been sacrificed in 

the reduction of needle-scratch, and doubt- 

less the fact that this record, as well as CRS 

No. 12, is made of a vinyl-plastic compound 

contributes considerably to the smoothness 

of the surfaces. Unlike the new Victor prod- 
uct, this material is the usual black. Its 
wearing qualities, I am assured, are excellent. 

I myself have not yet had an opportunity to 

test my copy for wear, but I have noticed 

that steel needles, after playing both sides 
of the disc, show little of the “shouldering”’ 
that would be found after playing both sides 
of an ordinary shellac pressing. However, 
if your pickup is a heavy one, do not expect 

a plastic record like this to wear a long time. 
The voice of the late John McCormack 

sounds well in these arias. He was, of 

course, a lyric tenor and never attempted 
the dramatic part of Rhadames in Aida. 

Nevertheless, omitting the robust measures 

of the preliminary recitative, he gives a splen- 

did performance of Celeste Aida. I find his 

singing more vigorous than I had expected, 

and my only criticism is that some of the 
high notes betray a certain rigidity, or lack 
of vibrancy, which often is the case with 
voices of Celtic or Anglo-Saxon origin. How- 

ever, McCormack’s Italian diction was im- 

peccable, and that is a rare quality in Eng- 

lish-speaking singers. 

Cavaradossi in Tosca was a role McCor- 
mack did sing and, with the exception of the 
slight fault mentioned already, his delivery 
of E lucevan le stelle isa worthy one. In both 














these arias, one hears the enthusiasm of a 
youth fresh from Italian training, and per- 
haps, too, a little of the urge to be more 
dramatic than was judicious. Ardent reck- 
lessness is what the Italians think an aria 
like E lucevan le stelle demands, and it is 
interesting to note that in 1908 McCormack 
was still feeling his Italian operatic oats suffi- 
ciently to sing the music with just that qual- 
ity. Although it was in the purely lyric bel- 
canto roles that McCormack rose to his 
greatest heights as an operatic performer, 

one welcomes this record for the vivid im- 

pression it gives of a gifted young singer who 

was to develop into one of the finest vocal 
artists the world has known. 

ROSSINI: Semiramide—Bel raggio; and 
PONCHIELLI: La Gioconda—Suicidio ; 
sung by Celestina Boninsegna, CRS No. 
12, 12-inch disc, price $2.25. 

Alf you’re tired of sopranos with spread, 
wabbly tones and yearn for singing which 
combines abandon and control, authority 
and the ability to thrill, turn back the clock 
thirty-five years and listen to Boninsegna. 
Her’s was a beautiful voice, but not perfectly 
equalized: a powerful chest register and a 
lovely head register never quite managed to 
meet in a well-blended center. Nevertheless, 
she was a highly skillful singer with an ad- 
mirable technique and her recordings of Bel 
raggio, and Casta Diva from Norma (Colum- 
bia A5197 or 5034M) are impressive ex- 
amples of dramatic-colorature. 

Suicidio is an aria that has suffered so 
much abuse that it has come to sound more 
like the wheeze of a tired old nag than the 
neigh of a prima donna’s war-horse. But 
Boninsegna’s thrilling intensity of expression 
provides the necessary shot of adrenalin. 

Chest tones like those used so tellingly by 
Boninsegna are not often heard nowadays, 
and seldom win approval from non-Latin 
critics when they are. But surely they are 
to Italian opera of this school what garlic is 
to salad-dressing, and without them an aria 
like Suicidio would be as dull as lettuce. 
Anyway, I like them—in this sort of music. 

Here, too, the dubbing process has been 
done so well as to make the copy seem bet- 
ter than the original. The voice sounds the 
same, but surface noise has been reduced to. 
such an extent that music lovers will cer- 
tainly prefer the smooth re-recording to the 
noisy original. 
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LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI and the 
New York City Symphony Orclhies- 
tra bring you all the fresh, poetic 
beauty of Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 6, the “Pastoral.” A magnificent 
recording you will want to play 
again and again! Ask to hear Album 
M/DM-1032 at your dealer’s. $5.50. 


To be released in February. 


Ask for these .Aeu ‘Recordings 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor: 
Isle of the Dead, Op. 29—Rachmaninofi. M DM-1024, $3.50. 
CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Eugene Goossens, Conduc- 
tor: Peer Gynt Suite No. 1, Op. 46: Morning Mood; The Death of Ase; Anitra’s 
Dance; In the Hall of the Mountain King—Grieg. Showpiece SP-10, $2.25. 
IGOR GORIN, Baritone: Play Gypsies — Dance Gypsies (from the operetta 
**Countess Maritza”)—Ka4almin; Song of the Open Road (from the RKO film 
"Hi Gaucho”)—Malotte. With the Victor Orchestra, Maximilian Pilzer, 
Conductor. Record 10-1179, $.75. 


ARTURO TOSCANINI and the NBC Symphony Orchestra: Symphony 
No. 98, in B-Flat—Haydn. Album M/DM-1025, $4.50. 

ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Leonard Bernstein, Conductor: 
“Jeremiah” Symphony—Bernstein. With Nan Merriman, Mezzo-soprano. 
Album M/DM-1026, $3.50. 

SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Pierre Monteux, Con- 
ductor: Protée—Symphonic Suite No. 2—Milhaud. M/DM-1027, $3.50. 
MARCEL GRANDJANY, Harpist: Dances—Sacred and Profane—Debussy; 
Introduction and Allegro—Ravel. With Victor String and Chamber Or- 
chestra, Sylvan Levin, Conductor. Album M/DM-1021, $3.50. 

WILLIAM KAPELL, Pianist: Mefisto Waltz—Liszt. SP-11, $2.25. 
RICARDO ODNOPOSOFF, Violinist: Theme and Processional (from “Peter 
and the Wolf’)—Prokofieff; La Campanella—Paganini. With Valentin 
Pavlovsky at the Piano. Record 11-8849, $1.00. 

BOSTON “POPS” ORCHESTRA, Arthur Fiedler, Conductor: Roses from 
the South—Strauss. Record 11-8986, $1.00. 

LUBOSHUTZ and NEMENOFF, Duo-pianists: Largo Al Factotum (from 
**The Barber of Seville’?)— Rossini; Tambourin Chinois—Kreisler. Record 
11-8987, $1.00. 

VICTOR CHORALE, Robert Shaw, Director: Six Chansons including The 
Doe; A Swan; Since All Is Passing; Springtime; In Winter; Orchard. Record 
11-8868, $1.00. 

BLANCHE THEBOM, Mezzo-soprano: I Attempt From Love’s Sickness To 


Fly—Purcell: Siciliana—Handel. With Victor String Orchestra, Macklin 
Marrow, Conductor. Record 10-1178, $.75. 


All prices are suggested list prices exclusive of taxes. 


Listen to The RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 4:30 p.m., over NBC, 
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It 1s the purpose of this department to re- 
view monthly all worthwhile recordings. If 
at any time we happen to omit a record in 
which the reader is particularly interested, 
we shall be glad to give our opinion of the 
recording on written. request. Correspondents 
are requested to enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would do well 
to order by title rather than by number such 
items as they may wish to purchase. Num- 
bers are sometimes printed incorrectly in our 
sources. 

All prices given are without tax. 
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BERNSTEIN: “Jeremiah” Symphony; 
played by the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, Leonard Bernstein, conductor, 
with Nan Merriman, mezzo-soprano. Vic- 
tor set M or DM 1026, three discs, price 
$3.50. 


AlLeonard Bernstein has, in the few years 
durirg which he has been before the public, 
proved himself to be a most versatile mu- 
sician. As assistant conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, he 
stepped upon the podium at short notice, 
about two seasons ago, replacing Bruno 
Walter who had suddenly become indisposed, 
and created a veriiable furore, receiving 
notices from the critics that would have been 
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enough to turn the head of many a musician. 
Bernstein is also a composer in his own right, 
not only of serious music but of the score of 
one of the most successful of musical com- 
edies of recent years, On the Town. There 
is no dearth of melody in this symphony; 
but, singularly enough, in On the Town he 
shows himself to be a composer of rhythmical 
rather than melodic gifts. His musical style 
is peculiarly his own and does not seem to 
derive from anyone else in particular, least 
of all from Copland or Harris, nor does there 
seem to be present any influence of Piston, 
one of his teachers. 

The ‘Jeremiah Symphony consists of 
three well-contrasted movements entitled 
Prophecy, Profanation (a scherzo) and La- 
mentation. Very little use is made of any 
actual Hebrew material, according to the 
composer, other than the opening phrases of 
the first and third movements, any resem- 
blances to Hebrew liturgical music being a 
matter of emotional quality rather than that 
of literal quotation. These movements are 
not strictly programmatic. Each rather con- 
veys a mood, the first engendered by Jere- 
miah’s pleas with his people, the second by 
‘‘a general sense of destruction and chaos 
brought on by the pagan corruption within 
the priesthood and the people” (thus the 
program notes), while the third calls upon 
the human voice to give expression to the 
thoughts conveyed by certain verses from 
the Book of Lamentations, specifically Chap- 
ter I, verses 1, 2, 3,4; Chapter IV, verses 14 
and 15 and Chapter V, verses 20 and 21. 
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This section of the symphony is, in my judg- 
ment, the most moving of the three. It is 
splendidly sung by Nan Merriman, who pro- 
jects the emotions conveyed by the text with 
rare insight and understanding, ably abetted 
by the orchestra under the direction of the 
composer. This must therefore be consid- 
ered the authoritative interpretation. 


The previous high standards of clarity, 
precision and balance which have marked 
the recent recordings of this organization are 
again present in full measure. Anyone inter- 
ested in the music of our day should at least 
give this set of records a hearing. H.S.G. 


DEBUSSY: Sacred and Profane Dances (3 
sides); played by Marcel Grandjany (harp) 
and Victor String Orchestra, and RAVEL: 
Introduction and Allegro (Septet) (3 sides); 
played by Marcel Grandjany, with Victor 
Chamber Ensemble, both conducted by 
Sylvan Levin. Victor set M or MM-1021, 


three discs, price $3.50. 


AThe magic fingers of Marcel Grandjany 
are the chief attraction about these works, 
yet even he with his extraordinarily subtle 
artistry does not lift Debussy’s two dances 
for chromatic harp out of the commonplace. 
These dances cannot be ranked among De- 
bussy’s important compositions. They were 
made to order at the instigation of the house 
of Pleyel in Paris in 1904, and although they 
are undeniably capably written they reveal 
no fresh or startling aspects of the composer’s 
impressionistic style. It may be of interest 
to some to know that Manuel de Falla has 
found a Spanish element in these works, 
“with a suggestion of the ornaments of the 
Andalusian coplas’’. I must admit Falla’s 
contention eludes me; I do not recognize the 
Spanish influences. The composer is said to 
have taken as general subject matter the 
ancient dances of Greece, ‘contrasting the 
sacred against the secular characteristics of 
each”. The writing is facile but nebulous; 
the suggestion of any moving figures is 
shrouded in mist, as one Paris critic once 
wrote. The Sacred Dance is stately, the 
Profane more sensuous and showy, but neith- 
er leaves one with the feeling that the com- 
poser was greatly inspired. What pleasure 
is derived from these pieces will be got from 
the artistry of Mr. Grandjany, who, aided 
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by Mr. Levin and a good string orchestra, is 
given a broader canvas to work upon than 
in his earlier recordings. 


Ravel's Introduction and Allegro is really 
a harp concerto with an accompaniment of 
a string quartet, flute and clarinet. Like the 
Debussy dances, it is impressionistic in char- 
acter. Much is made of the contrast be- 
tween delicacy of tonal texture and a vivid 
virtuosity which exploits the tonal luscious- 
ness of the harp. Although less imposing 
than the composer’s Quartet, this work is 
nonetheless an attractive one. The choice 
of instruments provides some highly expres- 
sive tonal coloring. In some ways Ravel's 
fastidiousness of style defeats his best inter- 
ests, yet this music appeals for its fanciful 
qualities, which happily combine romantic 
and modern tendencies. One writer has 
pointed out that the slow introduction builds 
to a climax reminiscent of the song The En- 
chanted Flute, written three years before 
(1903). 


Usually this work is performed by a cham- 
ber group without conductor. The two previ- 
ous recordings of it were made in this man- 
ner. There is much to be said, however, for 
a conductor in connection with its perform- 
ance, particularly if the work is to be treated 
as a strict harp concerto. The virtuoso 
aspects of the score acquire more dramatic 
meaning here, but one rather misses the type 
of intimacy of performance acquired from 
a group which has no leader; there is not 
quite the same subtlety of nuance in the 
playing of the other instruments. But the 
harp is undeniably the major instrument, 
and Ravel has written a difficult part for it, 
one that exploits its different tonal qualities 
and its most vivid characteristics. Grand- 
jany brings much more to the harp part than 
any of his predecessors. The recording here 
is extremely lifelike, almost too much so for 
the best effects of Ravel’s more delicate 
nuances; however, such clarity of instru- 
mentation is more commendable than not. 
The recording in the Debussy is good, but 
here I find some diffusion of string lines which 
may or may not be the composer’s fault. 
Perhaps Mr. Levin may be to blame; his 
work seems less subtly projected than Mr. 
Grandjany’s. But both works are after all, 
as I have previously stated, mainly exploita- 
tions of the artistry of the harpist.—P.H.R. 
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GRIEG: Peer Gynt Suite No. 1, Opus 46; 
played by the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, direction of Eugene Goossens. 
Victor SP set No. 10, two discs, price $2.25. 


AW ith the aid of modern recording facil- 
ities, Mr. Goossens turns in a better per- 
formance of this music than he did seven or 
eight years ago in the version he made with 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra (Victor 
set 404). Here the conductor achieves much 
more by way of linear nuancing and over-all 
expressiveness. The quality of the recording 
is exceptionally good with particular atten- 
tion to shading and a nice feeling for sub- 
stantiation of pianissimi in reproduction 
which is not always observed by all record- 
ing engineers. There is that little matter of 
a performance of this music by Beecham, in 
which the noted Englishman has so per- 
suasively endowed his reading with a fresh- 
ness of feeling and a beauty of expression 
that one forgets for the moment listening 
to it that the music is far too familiar for its 
own good. If Mr. Goossens does not obliter- 
ate the memory of Beecham, he does succeed 
in giving an admirable performance, and he 
is furthered in his job by all-around better 
recording. 

Choice in such matters will probably be 
determined by whether one finds that an 
American recording reproduces with greater 
clarity on one’s outfit than an English re- 
cording. There is a marked difference in 
reproduction technique; the reader unfa- 
miliar with these facts should look up Mr. 
Mercer’s article Revolution in Recording in 
our June 1945 issue. —P.H.R. 


HAYDN: Symphony in B flat major (No. 
98) (7 sides); and MENDELSSOHN: 
Scherzo from Octet, Opus 20 (1 side); played 
by the NBC Symphony Orchestra, direc- 
tion of Arturo Toscanini. Victor set M 
or DM-1025, price $4.50. 


A Although a vote of thanks was extended 
Howard Barlow for his recording of this work 
in July 1939, it cannot be said that his per- 
formance—either as a recording or an inter- 
pretation—equalled the present one. Tos- 
canini’s uncanny genius, his supreme right- 
ness in matters of interpretation, reveals so 
many wonders in the present performance 
that were unapparent in the former set that 
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one understands why one neglected playing 
the other more often, despite the magnifi- 
cence of the music. For this is undeniably 
one of Haydn’s finest symphonic works, an 
expression of richest maturity. It is the 
eighth of the famous dozen which Haydn 
wrote for the Salomon concerts at London. 
Tovey writes at considerable length on this 
work and provides much thought which can- 
not help but develop greater appreciation of 
the music. The tragic implication of the 
introduction proves Haydn’s earnestness of 
thought and the masterful manner in which 
the seemingly light-hearted allegro is penned 
shows the composer's seriousness of mind; 
Tovey points out his avoidance of a cantabile 
melody. There is a dramatic fervor to this 
music; all is not just high spirits, as some 
would claim. This despite the fact that the 
allegro is based on a theme transposed into 
the major of what has been more solemnly 
stated in the introduction. The gravity of 
the slow movement and its Mozartean char- 
acteristics leads Tovey to state that “it 
might be called his [Haydn's] Requiem for 
Mozart, the news of whose death had so 
deeply touched him during his London visit”’ 
The minuet seems all high spirits, yet as I 
listen to it again and again there seems to be 
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an undercurrent of emotional feeling that 
links it more closely with the adagio than 
Tovey and 
the Trio owns a pensiveness quite 
alien to cheery high spirits. 


others would have us believe. 
Surely, 
The finale is a 
rondo full of surprises, the nature of which 
provides Tovey with some interesting con- 
jectures. 

Whereas was concerned mainly 
with vitalizing this music, Toscanini reveals 
to us all the wonders and the amazing work- 
manship of Haydn. His performance of the 
slow movement touches the heart and leaves 
us wich the feeling that Tovey was right in 
calling it a requiem for Mozart. The minuet 
is so beautifully played by Toscanini that it 
takes on new meanings, yet one realizes that 
this is only due to his understanding of the 
composer’s true intentions. And the finale 
is handled with that supreme type of tech- 
nical and dynamic nuancing for which Tos- 
canini alone has the flare. 


Barlow 


As a recording the performance could have 
been bettered in a different hall; NBC's 
Studio 8-H is still a studio and there is a 
“tightness” of string tone in the opening 
movement on occasion which a larger hall 
does not preduce. It is also evident in the 
finale. The slow movement, tonally, fares 
better. The relative merits and demerits of 
the reproducing qualities of Studio 8-H still 
provoke comment among critics of my ac- 
quaintance; however, I am of the opinion 
that on good equipment the reproduction of 
the orchestra from this source is enjoyable. 
On my own equipment the clarity of sound 
is good; there is none of the diffusion of tone 
noted in some of the recordings taken from 
large halls—the Boston Symphony record- 
ings, for example—and the characteristics of 
the instruments are faithfully caught. Per- 
haps we have grown used to the NBC broad- 
casts and are willing to accept them on their 
own basis. For my own part, the reproduc- 
tion today from Studio 8-H is so markedly 
improved over what it was some years back, 
and so much better than a lot of other or- 
chestral reproduction, that I am glad to 
have it when it brings me a Toscanini per- 
formance. 

The encore on the last face of the record- 
ing brings us the realization that Toscanini’s 
unexcelled pertormance of the Scherzo from 
Mendelssohn's A! Night's Dream 
music remains unavailable in a modern re- 
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cording. That his performance of such music 
as this is a marvel is proved by his plaving 
here of the earlier example of Mendelssohn's 
tripping fantasy. So delightful is this per- 
formance that one wishes it had not been 
linked to the Haydn, for it removes us far 


too quickly into a completely alien—if not 
unwelcome—world. P33... 
MILHAUD: Protée—Suite No. 2, plaved 


by the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra, Pierre Monteux, conductor. Victor 
set M or DM 1027, three discs, price $3.50. 


A Darius Milhaud’s incidental music to Paul 
Claudel’s satirical drama Protée was written 
in 1920 and was one of the earliest and most 
successful compositions utilizing polytonality 
in large measure. While polytonality may 
not have been ‘‘invented"” by members of 
the French ‘‘Groupe des Six’’ (to which Mil- 
haud belonged), it was first used successfully 
by them. Just as impressionism in painting 
(and more particularly point-illisme) found 
its counterpart in music in the use of the par- 
allel motion of sonorities (or chords, if you 
will), so post-impressionism, such as the 
simultaneous representation of two sides of 
a figure or obje’t (as exemplified in some of 
Picasso’s paintings) finds an analogy in poly- 
tonality, or the simultaneous use of several 
keys or tonalities contrapuntally. Ears un- 
used to polytonality may have difficulty in 
understanding the composer’s message. In 
fact, such music, to those familiar with only 
ordinary diatonic or chromatic music as used 
by Debussy, Strauss and Sibelius (to name 
the most recent of the old-line composers) 
may sound downright ugly. Asa matter of 
fact, there was such a commotion in the 
auditorium at the first concert performance 
of Protée in Paris that the police had to be 
called in to quell the incipient riot. Let me 
assure you that, once you get polytonality 
“under your skin’’ it presents no problems 
whatever. 

All this is a perhaps unnecessary preamble 
to the fact that in Protée we have a most de- 
lightful score, which can be enjoyed apart 
from the stage presentation, as so much mu- 
sic of this sort can not. Milhaud has certain 
annoying mannerisms, to be sure, such as 
his habit of repeating a figure for dozens of 
bars on end without variation. In a less 
talented composer this would be the mark 
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Yes, Joe can dispense with Jocko now! No need to 
change needles when you use a “Star” Sapphire which 
plays smoothly for months and months. 

Completely hand made, it’s the most perfect genuine 
sapphire tipped needle ever designed. A jewel point that is 
finer and better polished than any other needle of its type. 

The Duotone “Star” Sapphire is unsurpassed for clarity, 
brilliance and absence of surface noise. 

Collectors and needle experts all agree—you can actually 
hear the difference. 


Unconditionally guaranteed. Five Dollars. If your dealer 
can’t supply you write direct to: 


DUOTONE COMPANY 
799 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 


of mere incompetence and lack of inspiration, 
but Milhaud is a consummate technician and 
is never at a loss for an idea, so that we can 
put this down as an idiosyncrasy of the com- 
poser. Another idiosyncrasy is his obsession 
for certain dance-rhythms, particularly that 
of the tango and the fox-trot. This can be 
considered ‘‘cute’™ occasionally, but the con- 
stant emplovment of these rhythms really 
pall after a short while. 

The present suite, the second of two drawn 
from the music to the play, consists of five 
sections: 1. Overture; 2. Prelude and Fugue; 
3. Pastorale; 4. Nocturne; 5. Finale. The 
character of the music is not what you would 
expect from the titles, the Overture being a 
tango, while the Pastorale and the Nocturne 
are anything but pastoral or nocturnal in the 
conventional sense of the terms. The Fugue 
is a fugue by courtesy only; it is rather a 
fugato for brasses with added parts for the 
other instruments. Tango rhythms appear 
again later in the score, in fact, Milhaud 
seems to have had a tango-bee in his bonnet 
at this particular period of his career. 

Monteux and his San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra outdo themselves in this recording, 
which is exccilent in every respect. Be sure 
to hear it at least once H.S.G. 


RACHMANINOFF: Isle of the Dead, Opus 
29 (Symphonic Poem after Boecklin’s 
Painting 7 sides); and Vocalise, Opus 
34, No. 14 (1 side played by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, direction of Serge 
Koussevitzky. Victor set M or DM-1024, 
price $3.50. 


A Arnold Boecklin’s famous painting, /sle of 
the Dead, belongs to German romanticism of 
the 1880's. Its gloomy, static qualities hard- 
ly suggest music; the picture might be likened 
to some lines from a sonnet by Thomas 
Hood, as the late Lawrence Gilman once 
pointed out: 

‘There is a silence where hath been no 

sound; 

here is a silence where no sound may be.”’ 

That Rachmaninoff should have been im- 
aginatively stirred to write a tone poem on 
this painting is no more surprising than that 
Richard Strauss was inspired to write one 
on the gloomy poem by Alexander Ritter 
(Death and Transfiguration). Perhaps in the 
back of his mind, Rachmaninoff remembered 
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Strauss’ work. Observe the reproduction of 
Boecklin’s painting on the cover of this set, 
note that it is unillumined and despondent, 
a thing of ‘utter lifelessness and isolation’”’ 
suggesting ‘‘unending silence’ and a ‘‘deso 
late kingdom of the shadows’, as Mr. Gil- 
man once described it. In the tone poem, 
Rachmaninoff endeavors to set this static 
scene into motion. Perhaps one may agree 
with Mr. Gilman, who once declared that 
the composer had done more than ‘translate 
into tone the pictorial substance and the 
mood of the picture’, that in this music he 
proved himself ‘‘both scene-painter and psy- 
chologist’’ by giving us the emotional back- 
ground of the picture. Again, one may agree 
with others who feel that the composer, who 
has been aptly described as the master of 
mournful melody, did nothing for the paint- 
ing and that trying to visualize it in connec- 
tion with the music is more confusing than 
helpful. 

Back in 1930, Rachmaninoff recorded this 
work with the Philadelphia Orchestra, with 
the last side of that earlier set given over to 
an orchestral arrangement he made of his 
Vocalise, originally for the voice. It is fitting 
that the new recording of the tone poem 
should emanate from the Boston Orchestra 
since it was this organization which played 
it for the first time in 1909, two years after 
it Was written. There have long been many 
requests for a new recording of this work 
and its admirers will undoubtedly be pleased 
with this tonally rich performance and re- 
cording. 

I cannot say that this work has ever had 
any great appeal for me; its somberness and 
unyielding melancholy seem too relentless, 
moreover there is—in my estimation—an 
aimlessness in the long, meandering melodic 
lines of the music. I still find his piano con 
certos his most persuasive music-making. 
But let us turn back to Mr. Gilman, who 
was a persuasive spokesman for the music; 
I am sure that those who admire this work 
will be interested in what he said. Rach- 
maninoff, he contended, “‘expatiated with 
beauty and feeling upon the theme which he 
chose; if his discussion of it lacks exaltation 
and nobility we must blame his choice, not 
his power of discourse. There is no aspira- 
tion, no elevation, in the music; there is 
none in the picture.”’ It will be noted that 
Mr. Gilman could not divorce the picture 
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from the music and vice versa, and this in 
itself seems to me the weakness of the work. 

It is doubtful that anyone today would 
have lavished greater care on the perform- 
ance of this music than Dr. Koussevitzky; 
his interpretation shows an understanding of 
the melancholy romanticism of the mood and 
that remarkable organization, the Boston 
Symphony, plays under his direction with 
its accustomed aplomb and miraculous pre- 


cision P.H.R. 


ROSSINI: Overtures to The Barber of Seville, 
La Gazza Ladra, Cenerentola, Il Signor 
Bruschino and William Tell—Passo a Set; 
played by the N.B.C. Symphony Orches- 
tra, Arturo Toscanini, conductor. Victor 
set DV 2, four discs, price $8.50. 


AFour Rossini overtures and a charming 
dance from William Tell—what a treat for 
Toscanini fans, and others too! This set is 
Victor's choice for its second release on 
vinylite discs, and a very good choice it is. 
The popular Maestro’s traversal of these 
overtures is too well-known for extensive 
comment; suffice to say that nobody but 
Toscanini plays them with the subtle in- 
tuitiveness and sense of fitness that he brings 
to them. A Rossini overture as interpreted 
by Toscanini is a pearl of great price and can 
not be affected by cheap competition, the 
haughty angle of the olfactory organs of 
“superior persons” to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

\ new recording of the Barber of Seville 
Overture was badly needed, the old Toscanini 
record with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra having been made all 
of fifteen vears ago. It is to be noted that 
in the present recording Toscanini has re- 
verted to the melcdy at the opening of the 
allegro as it has customarily been played 
(BBBCB—BBBCB) instead of rendering it 
as in the older recording (BBBCB—BBCB). 
No one, so far as is known, has ever found 
the autograph manuscript of this overture, 
a glance at which would clear up the matter 
for all time. The version with the omitted 
eighth-note, while more striking, is not what 
Rossini is likely to have written. Undoubt- 
edly Toscanini believes this to be true, hence 
his reversion to the ‘‘customary”’ melody. 

It is good to have La Gazza Ladra, one of 
the few overtures whose main movement is 
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in triple time. Cenerentola is perhaps not 
so well-known, but it is quite as attractive 
as the rest. J] Signor Bruschino is a slighter 
work, very charming in its way. Rossini's 
use of the tambourine as an unaccompanied 
percussion instrument must have startled 
the opera-goers of his day. The Pass) a Sei 
(mis-spelled on the label) is a dance from 
the first act of William Tell. Its sparkling 
melodies and rhythms are most infectious. 

The recording is superb; perfect balance 
and clarity obtain throughout. I can not 
imagine a more lifelike presentation on rec- 
ords to date. All the sections of the orches- 
tra come through with the most amazing 
realism, and the acoustics of the hall are 
such as to preclude any reverberation mud- 
dying the details of the scores. The engineer 
has permitted Toscanini to give the percus- 
sion section its head, with the result that the 
records provide excitement galore. Surface 
noise is entirely absent, but I encountered a 
defect on side 5, which appeared in all of the 
copies that I examined. Perhaps it can be 
corrected in later pressings. 

But why must these overtures be issued 
in an automatic sequence album? Surely 
nobody—not even Toscanini fans—wants to 
listen to four overtures, so similar in style 
and content, in succession. I suppose that 
the answer is that the album helps the sale 
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of the records. But this is poor program- 
making, certainly. 

It is to be hoped that some time in the 
near future Toscanini will record the over- 
ture to Tancredi, thus making available to 
record-buyers all of the best Rossini over- 
tures, interpreted by the best of Rossini- 
interpreters. —H.S.G. 


STRAUSS: Roses In the South, Opus 388; 
played by the Boston ‘‘Pops’’ Orchestra, 
direction Arthur Fiedler. Victor disc 11- 
8986, price $1.00. 

A Mr. Fiedler has a way of his own with the 

Strauss waltzes; he does not let us forget 

that these extraordinary pieces are brilliant 

concert works as well as wonderful musical 
dance forms full of the joy of living. Others 
may stress their sentiment and mostalgia, 
but Fiedler prefers to give them full-bodied 
exposition and straightforward vitality. 
Bruno Walter plays this music more suavely, 
he lingers over sentimental phrases, and 
brings back the nostalgia of Viennese scenes 
and its once carefree people. It has been 
said by the Viennese that the performance 
of these waltzes appears at first sight very 
simple, and yet ‘‘a book might be written on 
the way the composer and more especially 
his brother Edward conducted them’’. Older 
people in Vienna in the days before the war 
would tell one about those performances and 
how Edward had set a style for the rendering 
of the waltzes. The question of who is right 
and who is wrong in playing these waltzes 
remains debatable. The Viennese like their 
sentiment, but one can have too much of it, 
and certainly Mr. Fiedler gives the present 
waltz a fine performance with an orchestra 
that is far ahead of any of the others we have 
heard in a recording of this selection. He 
makes us conscious of the fact that this is 
fine music, music that has vitality and grace 
and melodic appeal, but at the end he leaves 
me with the feeling that a little less strict 
observance of the letter of the law would 
have helped considerably—even his ritards 
are rather unyielding. Reproductively, this 
version is tops, and it will appeal to those 
who admire realism in recording. —P.H.R. 





CONCERTO 


BRAHMS: Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, 
No. 2, in B Flat, Op. 83; played by Rudolf 








Serkin and the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Eugene Ormandy, conductor. Columbia 
Set M or MM-584, six discs, price $6.50. 


A It must be a source of wonderment to pres- 
ent-day concert audiences that this concerto 
was at one time considered difficult of com- 
prehension. In the early days some of the 
critics apparently did not know what to say 
about it, denying that it was a concerto at 
all—one calling it a ‘‘symphony with piano 
obbligato”’, another “inflated chamber-mu- 
sic’, and what-not. Brahms himself play- 
fully described it to some of his friends, just 
after its completion, as ‘‘some little piano 
pieces” and “a tiny, tiny concerto with a 
tiny, tiny wisp of a scherzo’”’. The fact re- 
mains that within the last generation or so 
it has become one of the most popular and 
best loved of concertos. 

Brahms wrote this work between 1878 
and 1881, during which period he also wrote 
the two overtures, the F Major String Quin- 
tet and the beautiful Violin Sonata in G 
Major, which has recently been issued by 
Victor (Set M or DM 987). He began the 
concerto just after his return from a holiday 
in Italy in the summer of 1878, and in it we 
seem to feel the enchanting beauty of the 
Italian landscape, which must have made a 
deep impression on him. Sunlight, a deep 
blue sky, a stray cloud, a balmy atmosphere 

these are the meteorological counterparts 
of this music, for the most part. Brahms 
had originally planned a conventional three- 
movement concerto, but felt that the adagzo, 
directly following upon an unusually simple 
opening movement, would result in a lack of 
sufficient contrast between the two. Hence 
his decision to insert a scherzo. This results 
in a work which runs close on to fifty min- 
utes, but such a multitude of beauties lie 
embedded in the score that one gladly suffers 
its length. 

The opening movement owns a variety of 
moods; therefore the ‘‘freeness’’ of tempo 
that is usually indulged in by pianists when 
interpreting it, is condonable, as it is in this 
particular instance. It is mot condonable in 
the Scherzo, and I feel that it is played in a 
rather lax manner in certain spots—that is— 
rhythmically lax. But these movements are 
so unpianistic that it is difficult to do other- 
wise with them, unless played in the bravura 
style, which is quite foreign to the composi- 
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tion. The players cover themselves with 
glory in the last two movements, the Adagio 
with its sublime cello solo (here admirably 
played by Samuel Meyes) being treated in 
a most loving fashion, while the finale is a 
true allegretto grazioso as Brahms wished it 
to be, and does not tend to become an allegro 
as it does in the hands of some interpreters. 

Other domestic recordings of this concerto 
include an ancient one by Artur Rubinstein, 
an oldish one by Artur Schnabel, and the 
more recent one by Horowitz and the NBC 
Orchestra under Toscanini. The best version 
on records, in my opinion, is the one by 
Wilhelm Backhaus and the Saxonian State 
Orchestra under Bohm, recorded by ‘His 
Master’s Voice’’ about 1938, but never re- 
leased in thiscountry. The present set comes 
nearest to this one in excellence, but it is not 
nearly as well recorded; and although the 
piano tone is all that can be desired, the re- 
cording as a whole is deficient in the high 
frequencies, so that the silken tone-quality 
of the Philadelphia strings is largely negated 
in the reproduction. There are several spots 
in which the wood-wind appears to be too 
weak. But the playing of the orchestra it- 
self is superb. Of the other recordings, that 
by Schnabel suffers from an unimaginative 
orchestral accompaniment; and moreover 
the piano tone is hard and lacking in body. 
From a technical standpoint the Horowitz- 
Toscanini set tops the list with a dashing, 
streamlined performance and lifelike record- 
ing; but the result is certainly not Brahms. 
Therefore | plump for this set in default of 
the one by Backhaus, which will probably 
never again be obtainable. H.S.G. 





VIOLIN 





PROKOFIEFF (arr. D. J. Grunes): Peter 
and the Wolf—Theme and Processional; 
and PAGANINI (arr. Paul Kochanski): 
La Campanella (Rondo from Second Con- 
certo, Opus 7); played by Ricardo Odno- 
posoff (violin), with Valentin Pavlovsky 
at the piano. Victor disc 11-8849, price 
$1.00. 


AFor his first Victor recording, the young 
South American violinist Ricardo Odnoposoff 
has chosen two compositions that show off 
his technical accomplishments. Perhaps long 
familiarity with Peter and the Wolf in the 
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original precludes my admiring this arrange- 
ment of excerpts from the score. Somehow 
it seems less attractive for the violin and the 
piano. The artists play it very well indeed, 
and perhaps this arrangement will appeal to 
other people, but to me it seems to have 
undergone a change that is not to the good. 

Composers may have the first word but 
others may usurp the last. Liszt saw poten- 
tialities in the Rondo from Paganini’s Second 
Violin Concerto and devised one of the most 
effective showpieces for the piano. True, 
violinists play this composition but I believe 
most people think of it as a piano work that 
Liszt wrote rather than Paganini. The late 
Paul Kochanski has certainly pointed up the 
musical wizardry of this piece, its dazzling 
technical fireworks are not for a novice. But 
Mr. Odnoposoff has the facility and zest and 
the requisite agility to make his performance 
something to remember. He has an unusual- 
ly vibrant tonal quality which is decidedly 
reminiscent of his teacher, the late Eugene 
Ysaye. This first disc of his for Victor 
should whet the appetites of admirers of 
dazzling violin playing for more recordings. 

Mr. Pavlovsky provides good accompani- 
ments and the record is almost startlingly 
alive. —P.H.R. 


KEYBOARD 
OSCAR LEVANT PLAYS POPULAR 
MODERNS: Fire Dance from Love, the 
Magician (Falla); Malaguena (Lecuona); 
Pastourelle (Poulenc); Golliwog’s Cakewalk 
(Debussy); Maid with the Flaxen Hair 
(Debussy) ; Clair de lune (Debussy) ; Mouve- 
ments Perpetuels Nos. 1, 2 and 3 (Poulenc); 
Miller’s Dance from Three-Cornered Hat 
(Falla); Tango in D major (Albéniz); 
played by Oscar Levant (piano). Colum- 
bia set M-560, three discs, price $3.50. 


A Levant has identified himself so long with 
the music of Gershwin that one does not 
think of him asa regular concert pianist, nor 
does he emerge too happily as such in the 
present program he has elected to record. 
To my way of thinking, Levant has many of 
the characteristics of a number of talented 
musician friends of mine; when they come 
to your home and seat themselves at the 
piano their music-making for the moment 
often gives you genuine pleasure. One is 
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uncritical of any shortcomings. I have a 
feeling if Levant played these pieces in per- 
son I'd feel the same way about it, but since 
he comes only by proxy on records into my 
home I find myself conscious of many short- 
comings, and I am reminded of other and 
better performances of the music he plays 
His De’ ussy lacks imagination and subtlety, 
yet his playing of the ubiquitous Clair de 
lune is far more musicianly than the recent 
version by Iturbi. Falla’s Fire Dance re- 
quires the technical accomplishments of a 
Horowitz or Rubinstein, and there is more 
to Poulenc’s compositions than Levant brings 
out 
This is, of course, what might be termed a 
personality album; Mr. Levant has estab- 
lished himself on the air and elsewhere as a 
person to be reckoned with and unquestion- 
ably he has a public following. Accepting 
him on his own terms, as we do some of our 
musician friends who do not pretend to be 
brilliant executants, we can derive pleasure 
from Mr. Levant's playing. The recording 
does him justice in matters of realism and 
tonal quality, ‘ut some diffusion of line 
exists which leaves us uncertain whether the 
fault is Levant’s or the recording engineer’s. 
PER. 
ALBENIZ: Evo- 
played by William 
Kapell (piano). Victor set SP-11, two 
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LISZT: Mephisto Waltz; 


cation, from Iberia; 


discs, $ 
A Liszt wrote four Mephisto Waltzes. No. 1 
dates from 1862; the others were composed 
in the 1880s. The third of the series was the 
only one that Liszt wrote originally for piano, 
although he made transcriptions of the first 
and second, and nearly everybody has re- 
transcribed it. Ever since Liszt’s enthusi- 
astic band of pupils descended from Weimar 
they continued to revise his work, as have 
other eminent pianists. Schirmer’s edition 
by Busoni is based on the orchestral score 
and differs not a little from Liszt’s own 
version, besides being about unplayable by 
anyone slightly under the pianistic stature 
of a Liszt or Busoni. Kapell follows the 
original closely, but there are variations. 
Among pianists it is a sort of game to doctor 
Liszt’s piano work, each specialist adding a 
hyphen as he goes along: Paganini-I iszt- 
Busoni-Sauer: Saint-Saéns-Liszt-Horowitz; 
and if technique continues to improve, the 
end is not in sight. 
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There is much tinsel in the Mephisto 
Waltz, and it is a faded symbol of romanti- 
cism today. It is based on an episode in 
Lenau’s Faust, but the diabolic suggestions 
are not apt to frighten anyone. Superficial 
or not, however, it is an exciting piano piece, 
and in the hands of a great pianist can be a 
thrilling experience. For a selection as pop- 
ular as it is in the concert hall, there have 
been very few recordings in its solo form, and 
this is apparently the first venture into an 
American catalogue. Kapell was not the 
best choice for this work, which requires 
more than fleet fingers. The young pianist 
nimbly races through, pounds at the proper 
places and ritards at other proper places, but 
the net result is to make the music more 
artificial than it is, whereas a pianist steeped 
in the romantic tradition can make one en- 
tirely forget the artificial qualities. 

I do not think that Kapell understands the 
music as well as he might. His playing is 
without breath; it is hurried and rushed. It 
has little color. Rather it is highly skilled, 
with that percussive steely efficiency many 
young pianists today have: but that is the 
In the Albeniz 
Evocation, where he is less determined to dis- 
play his finger work, the results are better, 
even though they do not match the poised, 
subtle performance of Novaes. 

Kapell’s previous disc was mechanically 
one of the best that Victor ever put out. 
This does not match it. The recording is a 
bit tinny in the upper register, chords rattle, 
and the surfaces are not as smooth. The 
notes to the showpiece album reach pretty 
much a new low as far as actual information 
is concerned, including the interesting an- 
nouncement that Lenau’s Faust is as good 
as Goethe’s. nS 


ROSINI (arr. Kovacs): Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia—Largo al factotum; and KREIS- 
LER (arr. Luboshutz): Tambourin Chinois; 
played by Pierre Luboschutz and Genia 
Nemenoff (duo-pianists). Victor disc 11- 
8987, price $1.00. 


best one can say about it. 


A Rossini knew what he was doing when he 
wrote his Largo al factotum for a baritone, 
and every operatic singer of note in that 
vocal category since Rossini penned this 
masterpiece of musical buffoonery has thanked 
Rossini inwardly if not verbally. Last year 
Heifetz made a recording for Decca of a 
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violin arrangement of this aria; unquestion- 
ably it showed technical ingenuity but it 
added nothing that a good baritone couldn't 
add by way of merit for the piece. We 
avoided reviewing the Heifetz disc because 
we couldn’t take it seriously. What the re- 
viewer recently said in The Gramophone, re- 
garding the Heifetz record, might be applied 
to this one: “‘ ‘Ladies and gentlemen. We 
regret to say that Mr. N. is indisposed and 
will not be able to sing Largo al factotum at 
this concert. The leader of the orchestra 
has, however, kindly consented to take his 
place.’ This would be, I think you will agree, 
an astonishing announcement, but not’ so 
astonishing as the fact of an artist of the 
calibre of Heifetz using his violin for a pur- 
pose entirely alien to it."”. That Luboschutz 
and Nemenoff should fall for Kovacs’ tricky 
arrangement of this aria is quite as astonish- 
ing. Baritones looking for new tricks might 
adopt the use of a xylophone to point up 
their singing here and there, as in some of 
the trick effects Kovacs has given the pianists. 

Turning to Kreisler’s Chinese Drum, we 
find this less offensive; as a matter of fact 
it comes off quite effectively, which is to 
Luboschutz’s credit as an arranger as much 
as to his and his wife’s playing. However, 
both pieces remind us of the fact that original 
two-piano music is not too plentiful. The 
recording here is both tonally realistic and 
clear. PG. 





BORODIN: Prince Igor—Excerptsand Arias; 
sung by K. Derjinskaya (soprano), A. 
Pirogov (bass), M. Mikhailov (bass), E. 
Antonova (soprano), A. Baturin (bari- 
tone), with Choir and Orchestra of the 
3olshoi State Theatre of the U.S.S.R., di- 
rection of A. Melik-Pashayev, A. Orlof 
and L. Steinberg. Asch Album 800, five 
discs, price $12.50. 

A The reproduction here offers some prob- 

lems; I have found the recording best served 

with Mr. Julian’s favorite needle—the Victor 

Red Seal. Efforts with numerous other nee- 

dles did not bring the same results. Ap- 

parently the recording engineers in the Soviet 

Union are not as proficient as the English 

and American engineers. The soloists and 

the choir are given a prominence which 
leaves the orchestra too much submerged. 
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Several sides suggest a worn stamper because 
there is a fluttery quality to the voices. 

Four of the five discs here were issued in 
England in June 1943 by English Decca. 
The discs were shellac and had bad surfaces. 
In order to get away from this, Asch has 
pressed these excerpts on vinyl-plastic but 
the quality of the surfaces is not as good as 
Victor’s recent release undoubtedly due to 
the fact that the stampers sent here from 
Russia are not as smoothly contrived as our 
own. The price of the set seems rather high 
to us; in England the four records were re- 
leased at a slightly lower figure. In view of 
the fact that the recording is both disap- 
pointing and of interest, the price cannot be 
regarded as equitable. Further, there is 
doubt that the records will operate in all 
changers and the set we have is a manual 
pressing. The prime interest in this set is 
in its authenticity; it was recorded in Russia 
by artists and orchestra of the leading opera 
house at Moscow. 

W. R. Anderson, reviewing the set in The 
Gramophone, said: “I like to hear Russians 
finding something of the skill of the best of 
old-time singers of their operas, who manage 
to give song almost all the rhythmic variety 
of speech. It comes, partly, of a true dra- 
matic sense, and partly from the feeling the 
composer had for that which was very near 
to him in spirit’. I concur with the noted 
English reviewer. These Russian singers 
lack the polish of our own, but they have 
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the right spirit; as Anderson says there is 
ample fire in the singing. Anderson likes 
the bite of Derjinskaya, who sings the her- 
oine Jaroslavna. The opening duet (section 
5 of the score) concerns Jaroslavna’s demand 
of Galitzky to give an explanation of his 
treachery. The story of the opera will be 
found on the inside cover of the album and 
in the Victor Book of the Opera. This first 
scene is more effective in the theatre than 
Konchak’s aria (section 15 of 
the score), in which he attempts to relieve 


on .ecords. 


the depression of his prisoner Prince Igor, is 
an effective scene; the barbarian’s promise 
of wine, women and song as a panacea is 
amusing. This is the role that the late 
Chaliapin sang in the opera, and he has left 
us the main part of the aria on Victor disc 
6867. To say M. Mikhailov is the equal of 
Chaliapin would be an exaggeration, but he 
i It is a pity that he 
was placed so close to the microphone. 

The third disc contains the chorus of the 
Polovtsian girls (section 7 of the score), with 


is an imposing Khan. 


the gifted dramatic soprano Antonova as 
soloist. This disc was not released in Eng- 
land, which is understandable because it is 
finely lined and difficult to reproduce well. 
The Red Seal needle gave us best results. 
The next three sides give us the dance-songs 
(section 17 of the score). This should have 
been the most successful part of the set, but 
since the recording was not made in a spaci- 
ous place it is not as effective as it could have 
been. The spirit of these dance-songs, how- 
ever, is especially well conveyed; there is a 
spirit of wild abandon appropriate to the 
scene. The old Beecham-Leeds Festival 
Choir performance (Columbia set X-54) had 
more sound and finer singing to recommend 
it, but it was blurred and no better, in my 
estimation, than the present recording. The 
recording I liked best was without choir; it 
was made by Eugene Goossens and the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra, and was re- 
leased by Victor in set G14. The final side 
brings us the better part of the duet at the 
end of the opera when Prince Igor and 
Jaroslavna are reunited (section 27 of the 
score). The opening recitatove is not re- 
corded and the duet has a considerable cut 
in it, a cut probably observed in the opera 
house. To recommend parts of this album 
would, in my estimation, be unwise since not 
everyone may obtain the same results; the 
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buyer should hear the set if possible on his 
own equipment and find out what appeal 
most and what reproduces satisfactorily to 
his taste. Evidently our English friends 
acquired better pressings of these recordings 
than Asch has given us. Only the last two 
dsics reproduce satisfactorily. P.G. 


BRAHMS: Alto Rhapsody, Op. 53; sung by 
Marian Anderson, contralto, with the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra and Munic- 
ipal Chorus; Pierre Monteux, conductor. 
Two discs in SP 13, price $2.25. 


ABrahms’ Rhapsody for Alto Solo, Male 
Chorus and Orchestra, to give it its full title, 
is surely among the most personal utter- 

ances in music. The text, of course, isa selec 

tion of three stanzas from Goethe's Harzreise 

in Winter, itself an intensely personal work. 
The poet had come to realize that the great 
success of his novel Werther was not alto- 

gether a good thing, for the book had become 
the sentimental rage of its time, which, like 
every other period, must have its sensation 
to swoon over. And so, having received a 
couple of particularly morbid letters from a 
young misanthrope named Plessing who lived 
in Wernigerode in the Harz Mountains, 
Goethe decided to combine a scientific visit 
to the mines at IImenau with a call, incognito, 
on his correspondent, whose letters he had 
not answered. The poet hoped subtly to in- 
fluence the mind of the young man and help 
him out of his extreme case of Wertherism. 
This mission, as it turned out, was a failure, 
but it produced a poem. And the poem, in 
the course of the years, produced the Rhap- 
sody, a revelation of the warmth and com- 
passion which lay beneath the surface of 
Brahms often gruff and forbidding exterior. 
The story goes that the composer was so 
fond of this work that he used to sleep with 
the score under his pillow at night. Once in 
a letter in reference to some of his choral 
works he called himself an Abseiter (recluse) 
which, of course, is an identification with the 
hero of Goethe’s poem. To go beyond this 
and fit the Rhapsody into the scheme of his 
real or alleged love affairs seems to me futile: 
nevertheless, the work remains a human 
document. 

This is Miss Anderson’s second recording 
of the Rhapsody, but its appearance is not 
an indication that her former effort was in- 
adequate, but rather, we are told, a con- 
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cession to the owners of machines with auto- 


matic changers. Issued in 1939, the older 
recording has been very popular, but unfor- 
tunately it was issued on one twelve and one 
ten-inch disc, which means that the playing 
must always be managed by hand. This 
time the Philadelphia Orchestra and the 
University of Pennsylvania Choral Society 
have been supplanted by the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra and Municipal Chorus, 
and Pierre Monteux replaces Eugene Or- 
mandy. Those who play their records man- 
ually will therefore still have a choice, and a 
comparison of the two versions is in order. 
Unfortunately for the present review my set 
of the Philadelphia performance is in storage, 
and | have been unable to locate it for direct 
comparison. 

The outstanding feature of the new set, 
it seems to me, is the masterly direction of 
Mr. Monteux. From the first note of the 
introduction he molds every phrase with a 
controlled freedom which is striking as it is 
extraordinary. My first reaction was a sur- 
prised realization that of course this was 
exactly the right thing for this music, and re- 
peated hearings have but deepened this im- 
pression. Perhaps Mr. Monteux is the man 
to record the four Symphonies—in any case 
he was a happy choice for the Rhapsody. 
Unfortunately Miss Anderson does not share 
his rhythmic mastery of the music. Her 
phrasing is more square than his, and, to 
mark up all her demerits at once, she is not 
too certain in her attacks or in her general 
intonation. Furthermore she does not al- 
ways manage to finish her longer phrases 
with a sufficient reserve of breath. My im- 
pression is that in these respects her earlier 
performance was preferable. In any case 
hers is one of the finest contralto voices to be 
heard these days, and she is an artist of true 
sincerity and feeling. These things count 
for a lot, though we may not agree with 
Albert Frankinstein of the San Franciscs 
Chronicle, who is quoted on the outside of 
the highly decorated folder containing the 
records as saying that Brahms wrote the 
Rhapsody for Marian Anderson and nobody 
else. There have been other contraltos in our 
time who have sung this work magnificently, 
for what singer of temperament could resist 
the opportunities offered by this music? She 
is particularly effective in the higher register, 
as in that thrilling passage near the end on 
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the words ‘‘erquicke sein Herz.” 


Tonally 
this is gorgeous, and the voice soars with 
ease. The assisting chorus is quite properly 
(I think) nebulous, and the orchestra sounds 


well. P.L.M. 


HINDEMITH: Six Chansons: 1. The Doe’ 
2. A Swan; 3. Since All is Passing; 4. 
Springtime; 5. In Winter; 6. Orchard; 
sung by the Victor Chorale, Robert Shaw, 
director. Victor disc, No. 11-8868, price $1. 


AThis performance, we are told, was orig- 
inally prepared for a concert at New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art, where Mr. Shaw 
and the Chorale had such a success that they 
later repeated Hindemith’s cycle of Chansons 
at a testimonial dinner to Dr. Koussevitzky. 
They are now made available to us all, and I 
run no risk in saying that they will give a 
great deal of pleasure. Hindemith has 
brought his consummate art and modern 
technique to play upon the old form of the 
chanson, which was one of the types of part- 
song in the glorious days of polyphonic vocal 
music. This music is not simple, but it has 
a strong appeal which grows with repeated 
hearings. And Mr. Shaw and the Victor 
Chorale, who have an unexcelled reputation 
in their field today, bring to their task the 
right lightness of touch and happy ease. 
The one thing which the record leaves to 
be desired is an understanding of the texts, 
and I for o1e must admit that I have little 
idea of what the messages of the songs may 
be. Which point raises the old and vexed 
question of translations. Obviously the 
poems selected by Hindemith are important, 
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for he has gone for them to Rainer Maria 
Rilke, perhaps the greatest of latter-day 
German poets. Presumably it was the Rilke 
texts which he set, rather than the transla- 
tions of Elaine de Surcay which are used in 
this recording. The texture of the 
Writing is not complex; the various voices 


voice 


seem generally to pronounce the words simul- 
taneously. It well be. therefore, that 
the original German text would emerge quite 


may 


clearly in so well achieved a performance as 
this, but the fact remains that the English 
words do not. But whether or not this as- 
sumption is correct in this case, it seems to 
me that little has been gained by translation. 
With 


this one reservation I commend the 


disc t«. admirers of unusual choral music. 
P.L.M. 
KALMAN: Play, Gypsies, Dance, Gypsies 
(from Countess Maritza); MALOTTE: 


Song of the Open Road (from RKO film 
Ht Gaucho); sung by Igor Gorin, baritone, 
with Victor Orchestra, Maximilian Pilzer, 
Victor ten-inch disc, No. 10- 
1179, price 75c 


conductor. 


A Mr. Gorin has a way with these popular 
favorites, and he is backed by rich and full 
accompaniments. Add lifelike recording, and 


gies 


the success of the disc is assured. 


PURCELL: I Attempt from Love's Sickness 
to Fly; HANDEL: Siciliana (Let Me 
Wander Not Unseen); sung by Blanche 
Thebom, mezzo-soprano, with Victor String 
Orchestra, Macklin Marrow, conductor. 
Victor ten-inch disc, No. 10-1178. price 75c. 

AA good recording of this delightful song 

from Purcell’s music to The Indian Queen is 

and the Handel Siciliana, 
though one of his loveliest melodies, is far 
from hackneyed. For these favors I salute 

Miss Thebom, whose lovely dark voice and 

intelligent and musicianly singing are one of 

the best hopes in the world of singing today. 

Unhappily the review copy of the recording 

arrived with a large chip out of it, so that I 

can only report on the evidence of about the 

last third of each song. | might have asked 
for a little less rhythmic freedom in the 

Purcell (which would probably have made 

for a more perfect unanimity with the ac- 

companying orchestra) but what I heard of 
it had The Handel 

song, which comes from his setting of Mil- 

ton’s L'Allegro, Il Penseroso ed Il Moderato, 


long overdue, 


considerable charm. 
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was recorded several years ago by Marian 
Anderson, who for some reason best known 
to herself elected to use a German transla- 


tion. It is good to hear it in the original, 
unaffectedly sung and well recorded.—P.L.M. 





Children's peers 


ROBIN HOOD (written by Ralph Rose); 
Basil Rathbone with supporting cast. 
Chorus under the direction of Tudor Wil- 
liams; Brass Choir under the direction of 
James Stagliano. Columbia set MM-583, 
four discs, price $4.50. 

THE LITTLE ENGINE THAT COULD; 
told by Paul Wing with Sound Effects. 
Victor Y-318, two 10-inch discs, price $1.25. 

LITTLE BLACK SAMBO’'S JUNGLE 
BAND; told by Paul Wing with Orchestra 
and Sound Effects. Victor Y-316, two 10- 
inch discs, price $1.25. 

ON THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS; 
Fibber McGee and Molly. with Teeny and 
the King’s Men, Billy Mills and his Or- 
chestra. Capitol set CC-20, three 10-inch 
discs, price $2.00. 

MOORE: The Night Before Christmas; re- 
cited by Milton Cross with the Victor 
Salon Orchestra. Victor Y-9, one 10-inch 
disc. price 60c. 

THE KING WHO COULDN'T DANCE; 
narrated by Gene Kelly, with incidental 
music composed and directed by Lehman 
Engel. Columbia set J-25, one 10-inch 
disc, price $1.00. 





A Production difficulties in the record field 
found almost all of these records reaching us 
late in December at a time when the Decem- 
ber issue (delayed by lateness of regular ma- 
terial) had gone to press. Recommending 
children’s records is at best a tricky business; 
most of us are prone to have an adult’s view- 
point and our choice of material may not fall 
in with what our children like. I’ve always 
thought it would be a good idea if folks would 
take their youngsters down to a record shop 
and let them hear a sample of the records 
before buying. 

Those youngsters that have taken to and 
found pleasure from the several Hollywood 
albums in which Basil Rathbone has par- 
ticipated will go for his latest. Mr. Rathbone 
is no longer the villain—which disturbed one 


(Return to page"118) 
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INDICES AND BACK COPIES 


@Not all back copies are avail- 
able. Owing to a limited number 
of some issues, we are compelled 
to charge an advanced price. The 
premium issues are: May, 1935; 
Oct., Dec. 1936; Jan., June, July; 
Nov., Dec. 1937; Jan., Mar., June, 
July, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov. 1938; 
Feb., March, May, Sept., Oct., Dec. 
1940; Jan., Feb. 1941; Dec. 1943; 
Oct. 1944; Feb. 1945. These copies 


are 75c. 


e@The following issues are out 
of print: Nov. 1936; April 1937; 
July 1938; Nov. 1940, Jan. 1941. 
Back issues, not including premium 
copies, are available at 30c each 
prior to Jan. 1942; issues after that 
are 25c. 

@INDICES: Indices to record re- 
views only—Vol. 1 (19c); Vols. 3 
and 4 (25c); Vol. 5 (15c); Vols. 6, 
7, 8 (19c each); Complete indices— 
Vol. 2 (25c); Vols. 9 and 10 (10c 
each). 
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